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IKE ASKS FIRST-STEP 


U. S.-USSR ARMS CUT 


Big House Vote 


Predicted for 
Civil Rights Bill 


WASHINGTON, May 22— 
Backers today predicted over- 
whelming Tlouse passage of 
the civil rights bill following 
the House 8 to 4 vote yester- | 
day to send the measure to the 
House floor. 

However, the Senate version of. 
the bill was still snagged in the 
Senate. = Judiciary omfnittee, | 
‘where committee chairman James) 
©. Eastland (D-Miss) and three 
other Southern committee mem- 
bers have prevented its discharge 
since March. Liberal senators are 
erage waiting now for the 
House bill to reach the Senate, 


LONDON, May 22. — Adlai 
Stevenson said here today in a 
press conference it was up to the 
U.S. to take the initiative to- 
wards control of nuclear 
weapons, since the U. S. was 
their inventor. 

He abstained from putting 
blame on the British govern- 
ment for conducting the current 
series of H-bomb tests in the Pa- 
cific, “as long as others carry out 
such tests.” 

The world, said Stevenson, 
needs moral leadership as well 
as military leadership, and moral 
as well as military defense. Brit- 


Ome ee i; 


after which two types of action are 
the Judiciary Committee of re- 
es by majority vote, or 

ey can by two-thirds vote take 
up the House bill, by-passing the 
Eastland committee. 


Chairman Emanuel Celler (D- By GEORGE MORRIS 
N.Y) of the House Judiciary wo 
mittee predicted the House would | > ey 
aus the bill by a margin of at Lhe AFL - CIO Executive 
east 60 votes. House Democratic, Council today approved and 
leader John W. McCormack (Mass) made public another code of 
said the margin may be two and! athics covering financial prac- 
a half to ‘one. 

Celler, who will be floor man-| for g “minimum accounting” rules 
28 of the bill, ot mee the insuring financial responsibility. 

ouse fight on the bill will be a} ye documents were prepared 
“free-for-all.” 

McCormack said he will call the tee and a body of secretary-treas- 
measure up for action the week of urers of the major AFL-CIO unions. 
June 3. Informed sources named/The latter group also enlisted the 
June 5 as the most likely choice. 

Under the Rules Committee ac- 
tion, the House will spend four 
days in “general debate” before 
starting to vote on amendments. 

Celler said Southerners no 


(Continued on Page 7) 


jor auditing firms. . = 
Releasing the documents, George 
Meany said he believed that under 


and manipulations that were un- 
covered in the Teamsters Union 


ee ee 


New Senate Unit To Probe 
Curb on Trade With China 


WASHINGTON, May 22—A New Senate subcommittee will 


study the possibility of opening trade between the U.S. and China, 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash) announced today. 
Magnuson, chairman of the Senate Commerce - Committee, 


named himself head of a new subcommittee on foreign commerce. | 
He said its first task will be to learn why “we're out of step with the | 


rest of the world” in barring all trade with China. 

“We can’t keep 400 -million people behind an economic bam- 
boo curtain forever, just because we don’t like the policies of their 
government, Magnuson told newsmen. “Everybody’s going in there 

ut us. In March, 69 ships docked at Shanghai alone from every 
nation in the world except us.” 


LONDON, May .22—Informed sources said today Britain’ al- 
most certainly will relax its embargo on trade with China shortly 
regardless of U.S. opposition. 

The.sources said the Government is under increasing pressure 
from businessmen eager to break into the profitable Chinese market. 
Minister of State for- Foreign Affairs: Allan Noble told Parliament: 
Monday’ that Britain is “not going to fritter around with this problem.” 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—| 


tices of affiliates and providing 
by the Ethical Practices Commit- | 
aid of representatives of five ma- | 


the rules set forth the practices 


Adlai in London, Urges U. S. 
Lead in Nuclear Weapon Curb 


ain and the U .S., he said, should 
join in taking the lead. 

He said if the U. S. would 
take the, lead in controlling nu- 
clear weapons, it would “not only 
save the world from destruction 
but save mankind from vast and 
unknown danger, especially the 

people of Asia.” 

Stevenson arrived last night 
on a visit preliminary t oa tour 
of Europe and Asia. Plans for 
his welcome here on his 10-day 
stay include the award of an hon- 
orary degree at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


STEVENSON 


ator wich woo saci AL ~<CIQ Council Issues New Ethics 


Code on Unions’ Finance Methods 


i 
| 
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world tensions. 
President said, must meet the So- 


WASHINGTON, May 22— 
President Eisenhower said to- 
day the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union should take a step to- 
ward disarmament in the hope 
it would lead to reduction of arms 
spending by both countries. Dis- 
arament, he said at his news con- 
ference, is essential to reduce 
This country, the 


viet Union half-way. 

He proposed that a first step 
toward disarmament be made as 
a test of good intentions by both 
sids. This, he added, could lead 


‘eventually to a situation in which 


both the USSR and the U.S. could 
cut their huge defense budgets 


to something, as he put it, within 
reason. 


The President: did not offer a 
specific plan for his proposed first 
step. But presumably he had in 
mind introduction of aerial inspec- 
tion, such as has been proposed 
by the U.S., on a test basis in Si- 
beria and Alaska. 

He said it would be futile to 
hope in the present state of east- 
west relations for a final answer 
now on total disarmament. 

In proposing a test step, Eisen- 
hower said each side will want 
to see how the other carries out 


jwould be definitely outlawed. He} officials or investments in enter-| agreements on a trial basis. 


pointed to a number of paragraphs prises in which union leaders have 
that specifically bar loans to union} (Continued on Page 6) 


The Eisenhower 
Budget Debate 


An Editorial 


BUDGETS are awesome and complex things, especi- 
ally national budgets. 
| But they reflect the structure of a society, and the 
struggles around the budget are genuine social struggles 
of different classes and groups within classes. 

The present debate over the Eisenhower budget is 
no exception. Sparked by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other forces on the extreme Right, there is a huge cut- 
the-budget drive under way. The people, burdened by an 
extraordinary heavy tax load, are being told by every 
_ agency of Big Business propaganda that the way to obtain 

a tax reduction is through budget-cutting, 

| But where does Big Business want to cut the $68 bil- 
lion budget? In the swollen military expenditures which 
take about 75 cents of ever tax dollar? 

Emphatically not. Most of them shy away from this 

‘ sacred cow. “Labor,” ‘organ of the 16 standard railroad 
unions, puts it thus (May 18, 1957): 

“. « « the budget experts of the Big Business organiza- 
tions ... want to keep the people’s eyes focused on a ficti- 
tious picture of big spending cuts, while they work be- 
hind the scenes to knock out small but vitally important 
sums for services opposed by anti-union employers. .. .” 

The real question is not a low budget or a high budget 
in the abstract. The real issues are: Whom does the budget 

| principally benefit? From what social groups are the tax 
(Continued on Page 5) ° '' | | , 


| 


; 


' 


“ 


| 


| 


'} opement. 


The President rejected a sug- 
gestion by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko that the U.S. and 
the USSR agre to inspection on 
a mile-for-mile basis. 

The President said this could 
not be done unless only insignifi- 
cant areas are considered. He 
based this comment on the fact 
that Soviet territory is far larger 
than this country’s. 

Other news conference high- 
lights: 

—The President said it is too 
soon even to talk about a tax cut. 
He said he will never agree to a 
tax. cut until the Government has 
a much bigger surplus in sight 
than it has now. 

—He sharply criticized the $2,- 


586,775,000 cut in defense appro- 


priations voted by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee yesterday. 
He said about half of the reduc- 
tion was nothing but a bookkeep- 
ing operation that will not reduce 
fiscal 1958 spending one cent. But 
he said the other half of the cut 
will directly. affect key defense 
programs, including aircraft pro- 
curement and guided missilé devel- 
He said he is hopeful 
Congregss will restore this part of 
the cut. 

—He said White House mail has 
gradually swung around to _— 
sentiment in favor of his stan 
against crippling economy cuts. He 
=~ he will a taking his 

udget case to the nation. : 

~Aakea whether he “— oan 

“more enthusiasm ™ = are 
Congressional camp@! 


ing GOP cand ee. whe have 


im than th 
~ 4 the President ag 
wants &@ Republican Congress, DU 
he naturally is more enthusiastie 


|. (Continued. on Page 7) 
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Dwellers Among the Ruins 


By MILLY SALWEN Levkulic, except for its abrupt:she has worked for the American| She told how it was the morn-, having a soda on the corner. I 
The crumbling tenement of fad-| ending, could apply with minor Cable Co. as a messenger. ing the building caved in. “It went|heard the noise across the way. I 
ed red brick at the rear of 137 Pitt variations to any of these Pitt St.} When Ler feet gave out, they boom, boom-boom! like the war,”|turned to look—it all came down. 
St., perhaps 25 by 35 feet square, ' tenants. pensioned her off, at $30 a month, 'she said. Almost defensively, she|And the dust—my land!” 
was home to half a dozen elderly} Two doors away, at the rear of “and [ can’t get along on that,” | added quickly that she didn’t really} She thought again of what 
people. It was exactly like hun-/133, Mrs. Sadie Agren moved in she explained patiently. The firm feel worried about her own place./might happen if she was forced 
dreds of other narrow-roomed six months age. Rent is $12 a/is negotiating for her social secur-| Well, yes, she was edgy because|to move again. “I don’t know 
buildings in the Lower East Side,;month. She spent $10 more a ity, and if they get it, they will of; the house next door, that touched|where I’m at. Oh! I'm sorry I 
spotted alongside luuxry skyscrap-'month for heat. It cost her $50 course deduct the amount of their|against the caved-in building, had | moved over here.” 
ers through the city. ‘for the new place and $30 more/ pension, she said. ‘already been evacuated by the| Again, she defended the build-- 
When the tenement collapsed, to move her things in. She stirred again, this time with Housing Authority. But these|ing. Actually the building at 137 
to a heap of rubble this Saturday,| “Agren, that means green in'a scolding severity as she said,|/things do happen .. . elsewhere. |does look different from the neigh- 
crushing an old widow, Mrs. Anna Swedish,’ she said with a sudden|“When you get older like that,} In fact, she told in the most na-|boring houses. The deorway is - 
‘don’t fool around with you feet! tural of chatty tones, this wasn’t/swept clear, and the morning we 


Levkulic, to death, it laid bare a flare of enthusiasm, and _ then) ve ; 
saga of despair. lapsed back into apathy. We sat Take care of them. Go to a chirop-| the first time she had seen a build-| visited Mrs. Agren it was graced 


Each of her neighbors, with an'on her cot, the only sitting space odist.” She fell into a_ self-re-| ing collapse that way. by three spotted kittens lazying in 


intake of breath, felt, ‘It could have in her room. 'preachful silence, as though this) “You remember that temple, the sun. | 
been me.” Mostly, it looks cleaner because 


Her husband died 10 years ago was where her life had gone,over at Pike and Henry? Years ago 
The story of 70-year-old Mrs.| of a heart attack, and since then wrong. | (Continued on Page 7) 
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it was. It’s the same thing. I was 
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CHARGES DEVALERA BASED 


Macmillan Opposes H-Bomb Curb | voucy on rarrn in nireen 


| BELFAST, Northern Ireland, May 22—Former U.S. minister : 
e to Ireland David Gray charged today that Premier Eamon DeValera 
| & Or & OC r O ver, ing blieved Germany would win World War II and kept his republic 
| neutral in the hope he would gain an undivided country when the 
~ LONDON, May 22.—Prime Min-,; : | Eo | «. | Nazis took over. 
ister Harold MacMillan said to- ona — The. delegates from the soviet “The accumulating evidence supports the view that even be- 
day Britain would “never act ies e=< | Union, Britain, the U.S., France . | ; 
alone to ban the H-bomb because| = |and Canada now are in a week’s| fore the fall of France in 1940, DeValera believed Hitler would win 
this “would make it virtually cer-' 4 <2 |recess for home consultations on| the war and that in payment for keeping the allies out of the Eire 
tain that if war came we should how both east and west can yield| ports he would obtain northern Ireland on his own terms,” Gray said. 
lose it. ae Acme Ground in order to get stares Gray's remarks were made in the preface to a book published 


“To throw away these nuclear g. ee on disarmament. “ — 
weapons before the nations can ‘ie & 1! Macmillan’s statement made it} in Belfast today called “Ulster and the Irish Republic.” The author 
egree about limiting all weapons, 7 * f apparent that the west will stand| is William A. Carson, former Northern Ireland auditor general. 
would, I am utterly convinced, be : 


to throw away the world’s best & | 
shield against the horrors of war, | ey weapons. | 
| 3 “Some people urge us to sepa- : 


he said. | 
Macmillan expressed his views e nuclear weapons from. the! | 
in a speech before 3,000 at a Con-' = jrest,” Macmillan said. “Ban the, 
servative Party women’s confer-| f= bomb is their cry. | j HT MILITARY GOVT 
ence in the Royal AlbertH all. It| mw | “By itself, I will never agree ° 
was his first major policy address, = ito that.” oe | PORT AU PRINCE, Haiti, May;Copies of the manifesto were sent 
— oe — 7 r first seine 2 ade Dl pee my ~ 22-A general strike—the fourth in,to the “yg face diplomatic 
in the Pacific May 15. ‘cessful star “ R ese ' pits 
“The H-bomb neutralizes the! “By itself, banning the bomb, H-weapons. : as many months and the fifth since sep <r ne na shudiaats ‘Bin 
strategic advantages Soviet Russia would not prevent a war. It would) “When they (the tests) are com-;December—almast completely par- sated ‘cunbeel Uf the clin we 
cervies from her vast and regi-| merely make it virtually certain pleted,” he said, “we shall be in' alyzed Port au Prince today. terday and ousted the Council 
mented manpower.” be suk. |thut if war came we sould lose the sume position as the U.S. and! Reports from the interior infer that body had tried to depos 
without dealing with what are call-| Observers considered Macmil- sible then to discuss on an equal |°ted the strike also a we ae — - — bs rend and 
ed conventional weapons, and all) lan’s views an indication of the basis what arrangements we can Spread in the southern region, a were beef Py 1; pe Rochas a a 
the advantage would < tilted back west’s policies which will be pre-| make to limit future tests or con-|cluding the cities of Jaomel, aux ee a | 
the wrong way.... sented before the London disarm- trol them in any other way.” |\Cayes, Jeremie, and other smaller! However, the Council members 
mea ot: | . , _ — — ~~ ‘ . apparently have decide to fight 


ee by its rejection of Soviet demands’ te Sea aR eh a 


re 


coastal towns. The industrial Pa-! back with an underground gZoverm- 


GERSON. CHALLENGES BARRY GRAY ralysis there was reported as equall ecm,” Pselocone i ws este 
in cope to that in Port au Prince. ‘coincided with evidence of a rift 


The general trike call was affect-|i, the ranks of the military govern- 


Barry Gray, New York Post col- of “propaganda commissar for — also to freedom of the press. ‘ing the military government as se-| ment. Four colonels and one major 


u~nist and midnight radio com-;Communists.” Text of Gerson’s telegram fol-',, ; : 
mentator, was challenged yesterday} Gray also rebuked the . Rev. lows: accor the Mepartmoute’ onensibn,|resened and returned to their 
to a face-to-face debate on his at- Martin Luther King, A. Philip} “Your reference to me in yes- were o pen, but they were manned|Homes. 
tacks on the Daily Worker. |Randolph and Roy Wilkins, Pil- | terday's New York Post as “a prop-|only by department heads. It is possible to disclose these 
In his Post column of Tuesday,} grimage leaders, for not expressing'aganda commissar” attending the| aiti’s deposed Executive Coun-!facts now because military censor- 
May 21, Gray had charged that) “repudiation of such Communist historie Pilgrimage of Prayer inj] today sentenced the go . . - ary. 
Simon W. Gerson, executive editor, support for civil rights causes.” Washington is vicious and unfair. ment headed by Brig. Gen Leo ship, which had been imposed 
of the Daily Worker, attended the} In a telegram to Gray at Station|I attended in my capacity as a\Cantave as an “outlaw” regime when the Army took over, was 
Pilgrimage of Prayer in Washing- WMCA, Gerson called the com- newspaperman and wrote an exten-/ in a manifesto issued by the coun-_|lifeted suddenly this mornmg with- 
ton May 17 to head “five top)/mentator’s statements “harmful”|sive piece on the occasion, as pub- ci’; members, whe are in hiding. out any explanation. 
strategists” in the alleged capacity| not only to the civil rights fight | lished in the Daily Worker of}-—- * 


LEADED RUBBER APRONS ON <2! ieicsrc7= 4 HANGED IN JORDAN AFTER 


zen, I would have been fully within, 


DENTAL PATIENTS URGED  'z-i:"xziz.7uirz TRIAL UNDER MARTIAL LAW 


ful to the all-inclusive fight for 


Leaced rubber aprons may be-, Dr. Wald suggested the apron tion of all Americans who want) 7... men accusedof spying for) yesterday extradited a “number” 
productive organs, in a speech have the eff ak” wists te day. danians were handed over at the 
S. Wald, clinical professor of radio-|the New York State Dental So-'dom of the Daily Worker to report martial law and ousted the elected|houni said today that King Saud 
Dr. Herman J. Muller of In-| “ I ask you to withdraw the! The four were convicted by mili-; fordan on an official visit— his 
tists to warn against the hazards of issues with you face-to-face on on gallows erected in the main Iraqi ggg called on Hus- 

ce] 


civil rights, the common obliga-| 4yMAN, Jordan,~ May 22.—, It was announced that Lebanon 
come part of standard dental! as a protection against stray radia-; democratic progress, but is di-|j}.26) were hanged in the public|of Jordanians who fled the country. 
equipment to be rovided to all pa- ,; : : rectly harmful to the freedom of , nt sai r 
ici Laces dae eile SE fe eee | HOR which may bombard the re-'y | press, Tour statement can only squares of four cities of Jordan to-}The announcement said the Jor 
ing if they are to have dental | : They were the first to be ex-/request of the F overnment, 
X-rays, if dentists heed Dr. Samue] Tuesday at the annual meeting of | tended or not, of limiting the free-| ccuted since King Hussein imposed “hoel ssioek chee Bahjat Tal- 
logy at the New York University ciety, news freely. | government. of Saudi Arabia would come to 
College of Medicine. 

i ‘diana University, Nobel prize win-| statement. I am prepared, if yeu) tary courts. —to Iraq for conferences with 
New Freneh ner and one of the pioneer ‘scien-'are willing, to debate the related| The executions were carried out| Hussein's cousin, King Feisal. The 
Premier Seught radiation, told the dentists that | your midnight radio program.” squars of Amman, Nablus, Hebron/sein today to iver a message 

y ¥ 
even extremely small X-ray doses. and Tulkarm. fro Feisal. 

PARIS, May 22.—President Rene to the teeth exposed the whole Parliament -— — 
Coty cancelled his sea voyage to| body to minute fractions of that oe 
the U.S. today because of ‘the ose. He urged dentists to keep DS China to In W cer W 

‘records of exposures of each pa- ; 


French cabinet crisis. 
Premier Guy Mollet, who lost eared De Meet June 3 How Can We Help Ban Nuclear Tests? An exchange between 
f . Dr. Miller warned that, besides} peKING. — China’s parliament Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, and A. B. 
a vote of confidence in the Na-| the damage to future generations te Moetionsl BPinole’s Conters. Magil, editor of The Worker 
tional Assembly last night, said to-| by mutation in the event of radia-! ...: P ONEIESS, ? | 
med ee | . will open its annual session June Scientist Tells The Worker Strontium in N. Y. Soil Doubled in 
day he refused “absolutely” to re- tion reaching the genes from pene-'3 in Peking. Year by Virginia Gardner Le x 
‘main in office, and Coty began, ating rays, man-made radiation On the agenda will be Premier J 
looking around for someone who) ©°uld induce cancer and leukemia. Choy En-lai’s report on the work. What Did Sam and Bella Spewack Have Against George M. 
could - Sgr nagt majority in an} Dr. Muller's great — in cones ob the State Council, decision on): Cohan? by Ben Levine 
Assembly split iierent ways.|/on mutations was the first to estab- 1957 national economic plan, The Pilgrims Gathered, the World Heard, by Lester Rod 
The Assembly toppled Mollet) lish » now accepted biological prin-! and examination and adoption of| Rank and File U Pate Back on th a) Tepe — 
when it rejected his call for nw] cipss that genes in every living} the 1956 final accounts of state 5 Morr} gt a Oe OR Oe Ns, Ye 
taxes for the Algerian war, by a when, exposed to ionizing radiation| revenue and expenditures and the} — 
vote of 250 to 213. Fi phase can endergo mutations, I957'staet budget. oe 


Will U.S, Scuttle Its Own ‘Open Skies’ Plan? by Joseph Clark — 
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g! : Charles Abrams, chairman of the State Commission Against Discrimination (SCAD) 
IAM TO SEEK AT LE AST announced yesterday that the first public hearing involving charges of discrimination in 
15-CENT AN HOUR PAY HIKE}. 2s" 
| 
STATE BUILDING TRADES 
the New Rochelle housing com- 
wage policy calling for minimum|tion with their present wage rates, years from 1953 through 1955; Miss Angela R. Parisi, chairman of 
ered by cost-of-living escalator|for their own profit.” commissionet in the case, said that! i ang “of the compensated cates, the awards maile to building 
In a letter to all IAModges,| business and Administration line. Hall Apartments, an FHA-aided| between 1954 and 1957, “Miss Parisi said. 
boosts cause inflation. “This line, the increase in productivity. manta — ane 
poration are Alberica Pompa, Vin- De Y/ RP fh ee 
agement, has been taken up by/|steel and auto “could “ have ay é ring Qs 
Commissioners Ward B. Arbury, 
much-deserved wage increase for|in prices.” 
federal employes. ut these industries, instead, he 
Abrams. in making his determi- 
aganda which seeks to place the/er levels, seeking, meanwhile, to ton, a Negro, had been employed) to become informers against others on city facilities, will be 
blame for the rising cost of living 
"ington s attempt to find housing at) orion spokesman said yesterday 
the Pelham Hall Apartments came! atic, a ke allman an 
Says jas a result of his recent transfer, The stand of the five, including rg 10:30 yoteudaa- Bae hn Megs 
still has available vacancies,'tion Commissioner James E. Allen lish department, was halfway 
theugh it was uncompleted at the Jr. last summer. Dr. Allen had | through his scheduled class in 


housing has been set for June 4. Numerous other cases involving discriminatory allegations 
Abrams, who made the deter- 
The International Association of of this constant propaganda is sim- Accidents in the building trades accounted for 12 percent of 
pany involved, and is thus exclud- 
increases of 15 cents an hour for|/thus enabling employers to keep the Workmen’s Compensation Board, reported yesterday. 
clauses of automatic boosts in ex- IAM members that!the charges of dicrimination had) workers or their beneficiaries constituted 18 percent of all of the. 
Al Hayes, international president,| Hayes observed that in the ony STE by Norris G. Shervington. More than $57,000,000, an average of $1,212 per case, was 
he said, “long popular among cer-| He also stressed that recent pay 
‘cenza Cocomato and Joseph Mar- 
the Administration in Washington,|been absorbed by the industries 
J. Edward Conway and Nicholas’ Court Backs } eachers 
“Daily, our members are sub-/said, “chose to imcrease prices in | 
place the blame for the price in-|for the past 10 years as a manager delayed while a New York Supreme Court ruling. is being 
on wage increases. The purpose | . me eae G Pacem sama, « 
to this city. a Manhattan public school princi- ween D. Austin: an’ assistant 
time of Shervington’s applicancy, |delivered a stinging condemnation!English composition. The  stu- 
of 


fi I / | B, | ( J 4 
in VA and FHA-aided housing 
| 12% OF ACCIDENT AWARDS IN 
mination of probable cause against 
Machinists has announced its 1957 ple—to talk workers into satisiac- all industrial accidents in New York State compensated in the three 
“Pied by law from sitting as a hearin 
all uaien members not already cov-;|a larger share of the sales dollar : S “Althou the construction industry reported 12 percent, or 
Hayes urged IAM members that 
isting contracts. they “not fall bictim™ to this big een brought against the Pelham| workmen’s compensation indemnity payments awarded in the state 
condemned the argument that 10 years wages have lagged be- ; 
c i. hind ; Officer respondents of the cor- oyrerren 8 She Chase: yore. 
tain segments of industrial man-!boosts in such kéy industries as 
koly. 
which used it recently to deny a}concerned without any increases 
H. Pinto, will conduct the hearing. 
jected te a bombardment of prop-|order to raise profits to still high-|nation, pointed out that Sherving- Reinstatement of five teachers, fired when they refused 
cerases upon higher wages.” of a publishing concern. Sherv- | «.arefully Quilted” 6 Beard of Fa. _ 
Sn . f R bh ; ‘block the witchhunt, it was 
: Pointing out that the building/pal, had been upheld by Educa-' professor in the City College Eng- 
and that it still has no Negro ten- the pressures to inform and dents, mostly Juniors, were startled 


Tax Cut Is Doubtful 


WASHINGTON, May 22 — The Democratic high com- 


mand indicated today it doubts a tax-cutting bill can be 
pushed- through the House this year. The hint came shortly 
after President Eisenhower told; ee ae. 
his news conference he would, He noted that Congress is in - ¢ 
never agree to a tax cut until a process of cutting four or five bil- 
much bigger budget surplus is inj lion dollars off the President's new 
sight. money requests, and that the gov- 
About an hour after the news ernment’s income from taxes con- 
conference, Speaker Sam Rayburn, tinues to be high. He indicated he 
told newsmen the House would] could see no reason why a sub- 
proceed with a study of the tax stantial budget surplus should not 


— but that he doubts now materialize and justify cutting taxes 


on Jan. 1, 1958, 


vat any action will be taken be- 
fore next year. 

But Rayburn held fast to an ear-| door completely on House passage 
lier prediction that mcome yom 9 a tax cutting bill this year, Ray- 
will be reduced, effective next! burn said he doubts that the House 
Jan, 1. |Ways & Means Committee would 

To Eiserhower’s remark that it, complete action on a bill this year. 
is teo early even to talk about a tax; He said final committee action 
cut, Rayburn commented: was “a possibility but I donubt it’s 

“Well, I'm talking about a tax)a probability.” — 
cut, and I've been. talking about}; “We're going to move on 
one. And I think next year we will) Rayburn said, “and see how far 
have one.” ' get.” 


DOCTOR SAYS BENNY WON'T 


| Discrimiation. 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to an applicant under who taught at Samuel Gompers 
these circumstances is ‘no’ for all High School in the Bronx; Julius’ 


A‘though he refused to slam the| 


lants, Abrams said that the re 
‘spondents have raised no objec- 
tions to the applicant's qualifica-| 
|tions other than they are not pre- 


conform. 
rounding the city school system 
are corrodin 
cation. 


g the process of edu- 


He said the fears sur-, when the door opened and after a 


whipered conversation Dr. Austia 
‘was replaced by another teacher. 
| They had witnessed the abrupt 


pared to accept him “at this time.”| J, Albany this week, Supreme firing of a teacher who had been 


“Certainly,” Abrams stated, “de- 


liberate delay and @ policy of cal- upheld Allen’s decision to reverse ™ , a : 
‘culated inaction fall within the the suspension of the five. They, S*¥& for the firing were “conduct 


provisions of the Law Against) 


A refusal to say 


practical purposes.” | 
He said that the commission’s 


supported his charges that mis-. 


representations had been made to Brooklyn, and Irving Mauer, 
‘him by the respondent and that teacher at Jnuior High School 120 


they had failed to carry out any of 
the normal procedures in connec: | 


| HELSINKI, May 22. — Social 


Democratic Premier Karl-August! 
Fagerholm presented his cabinet’s’ 
resignation to President Urho Kek- 


Court Justice Donald S. Taylo 


are Samuel S. Cohen, principal at 
P.S. 103, Manhattan; Harry Adler, 


Nash. teacher at William Howard 
Taft High School, also in the 


investigation of the complaint had Bronx; Miss Minerva T. Feinstone, | 
in 


a teacher-clerk at P.S. 186 


a 


in Manhattan. 


Attorneys for four of the five 


ition with the processing of an ap- —all except the principal—had been 
plication. 


retained as special counsel by the 
Teachers Union of New York. 


When news of Justice Taylor's 


ron the City Colleg campus since 


his graduation in 1931. Grounds 


lunbecoming a member of the 
staff.” 

Specifically, he is charged with 
lying when “he denied ever having 

een a member of the Communist 
Party or of any unit or group of 
the Communist Party.” 

Formerly, procedure by the 
special Board of Higher Educa- 
tion committee and its spokesman, 
Michael A, Castaldi, would have 


labeled the withchunt more baldly. 


| But the suspension of Dr. Austin 


from his $9,100 post was couched 
in the more general “conduct un- 
‘becoming” phrase because it fol- 


lowed the U.S. Supreme Court de- 


decision reached New York, the cision in the Slochower case, 


Union’s spokesmen said, “. . . We 
trust that the Board of Education 
will accept the Court's decision as 


which reproved city officials for 
stripping teachers of their Consti- 


tutional rights. 


final and give up its unconscion-| — 
‘able attempt to get legal sanction, 

_*° for its policy of degrading teachers 
reach agreement on wage policy 


Soviets F 

SR eee oak > into informers against their col-| vies orm 
MASTIC BEACH, N. Y., May night. He said the cold in the 21- : SELL leagues in order to save their own’ 

22.—Seven-year-old Benny Hooper foot sand shaft and Benny’s cramp-| he reads and hears about it. It will.!/°?™ W iy mt 


doesn’t remember anything about'ed position had combined to put not be a true and independent re-| . “In fact, it is high time to end; 
Relations Body 


the 23'2 hours he spent in a well him in a state of anesthesia com- col!sction.” the witchhunt which has driven 
hole last week, and he never will, parable to that of persons packed; Benny was in good condition at from our schools and colleges over 
his physican said today. lin ice for surgery. ‘the hospital today. He dangled his 290 of our best, most creative and 

Dr. Joseph H. Kris said the child “As time goes by, he may seem’ feet over the edge of ‘the bed. To-|cevoted teachers—'the cream ol the MOSCOW. Mav 22—The Soviet 

was in a state of amnesia when he to remember,” Kris said, “but this’ morrow he will be up, and he wil] Profession, as one top official de- tinion pumounced today it had es- 

tablished a new_ state committee 

i aes for cultural relations with foreign 


konen today. 
The cabinet fell on a failure to 


REMEMBER HIS EXPERIENCE 


was brought to the hospital after his, will‘be mostly due to the fact that! probably go home on Friday or Sat- scribed them recently.” | 
miraculous” rescue last Friday’ he will form mental images of what urday, Kris said. ' As the high court moved to 


— I 


' @eLA ) : . f ¥ ar ™ bar a ' +5 FF icountries, and its chairman imme- 

p DIS ATISFIED WITH (| | i SER ‘diately announced his group would 

| work to “liquidate the iron cur- 

_New York City voters are largely | Slightly more unfavorable than tn. ; ioe uae 
dissatisfied with the administration) Committee chairman Yuri Zhu-_ 


of all but two of 20 key depart- kev is a foreign correspondent 


ments and services of the city gov- he 3 and former deputy -editor of 
ernment, a survey for the League! ‘Civil service, care for the aged, Pravda. 


March and analyzed by “ profes: | ospital facilities, education, Tec- | The committee enjoys sub-min- 
sional research organization. Pp “9288 1. njoys 
It. showed, Mra, Johnson said |reational activities, police protec- jsterial status and is directly re- 
mh “ey “tion and traffic control. sponsible to the Council of Min- 


at “j ile delinquency, educa-| tae | 
—_ nearest, facilities are! - Substantially unfavorable opin- isters. 


| , ; rec in seven depart-| 
major concerns of city residents,'!0" WS recorded in seve P 


‘{ments: Public housing, which 53 Romania Babbi 


and eight out of 10 people rated as nd . pe 
Says Zionists 


funfavorable the job — done in| Percent found only “fair” “4 By 
— with juvenile delin- public transportation, with per- | Wad Posmemuaii 
! LONDON, May 22.—Dr.. Moses 


The scientific sample of voter’ 
opinion was made in consultation! fayorable comment was. recorded 
with the Bureau of Applied Re-| on seven departments and services: | 
search of Columbia University last 


for a questionnaire the League will 
submit this fall to each candidate} 
for the office of mayor. 


of Women Voters of New York| 
City disclosed yesterday. | 

An analysis of the survey of; 
8,000 residents showed that only, 
the Fire Department and Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner received more 
favorable than unfavorable com- 
ment, Mrs. Earl f. Johnson, presi- 


dent of the organization, said. cent dissatisiied; air pollution, with’ 


‘69 percent critical; school build- 


She said the poll “did not reveal 
whether the opinions are ive 
of the public’s attitude toward city 
government or simply toward the 
city itself,” 

“While there is no data to indi- 
cate who the public feels is ‘to 
blame’, the ‘Seg are clear and} © 
the areas w the public wants 
improvement are apparent,” Mrs.| ° 
Johnsen said. “The - findings of 
this survey will be used as the basis 


Opinion about four departments 
and services was about equally, 
favorable and unfavorable, the sur-| 
vey showed. These were: Sanita- 


they thought a good job is done;) 


discrimination, with 49 percent of 
27 percent of Puerto Ricans saying 
an “excellent” or “good” job is 


being done; care for the sick, and 
were Sevylor ating Bt : 


ings, 71 
tion, spendi 
quency. 


tion, with 49 percent indicating) Mrs. Johnson said the answers! governm 
a lack of knowledge of|here wit 


indicat 


some areas of city activity whicn’ ra 
whites, 37 percent of Negroes and need to be corrected. Areas in 
‘which this was most marked, she 
said, included care for the sick, 
relief and welfare, civil _ service 


and care for the aged. 


ercent critica); corrup-| Roses, chief Rabbi of Romania, 
ng, and juvenile delin-| said yesterday that Zionists are nut 


persecuted under the Romanian 

ent. Dr. Rosen its ores 

h Dr. Israel Brodie, chie 
bbi of Great Britain. : 

Dr. Rosen said Romania s wea 
ent government is the first to have 
granted full equality for its citizens 
of Jewish descent. There are 250,- 
906 Jews in Romania, he said, 
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Khrushchev Interview with U. $. Newsmen 


(Continued from yesterday) 

CATLEDGE: Are you thinking 
of one meeting or a whole series of 
meetings? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: I have no con- 
crete plan of any sort. If the first 
meeting makes a good beginning, 
then why not continue such meet- 
ings? But the chief thing is to break 
the deadlock on the question for, 
whose solution all mankind is. 
waiting—the question of peace or 
war. | 

J want to make it clear that when 
I spoke of the creation of a special 
body for negotiations between 
countries, I had in mind a body 
which could be founded if agree- 
ment were arrived at on a Euro- 
pean security system, with the par- 
ticipation of the U. S. in this body. 

CATLEDGE: Do you know of 
any move on the part of any power, 
be it the Soviet Union, the U. S. A., 
or a third state, for the convoca-| 
tion of another top-level confer-, 
ence, or do you expect a move of; 
this ‘ind from anv direction? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: Thus far_- we 
have not exchanged opinions on 
this question with anyone. I have 
referred only to our own view-| 
point. | 

CATLEDGE: I should like to 
ask you a small question about a 
very important problem. You have 
said that given definite conditions, 
an exchange of opinions cculd take 
place in the UN. Do you consider 
the UN an important international 
instrument for the settlement of in- 
ternational problems? 

KHRUSHCHEV: The United! 
Nations organization may of course 
yp considered a useful instrument. 
Tut I would have sinned sqnint 
m:y conscience had I called it an! 
important instrument for the settle- 
+.cnt of international problems at 
the present moment. As long as the 
situation in the UN is such as to 
allow the U. S. to run everything 
in this organization, to dictate its 
erders to the countries which re- 
coo its handouts, this organiza- 
tio. wil. in essence be not an inter- 
national organization, but a subsi-. 
diary of the U.S.A. 

Of course, even today there are 
cases when the UN expresses the 
hapes and desires of the peoples. 
Unfortunately, however, — these 


cases are rare. 
e 


' 


CATLEDGE: You are probably | 
wel) aware of the fact that the: 
people of the U. S. do not want war. 
om as the people of the Soviet 
Inion do not want it. You prob- 
ably know that in all its history the! 
U.S.A. has never unleashed an ag- 
rressive war. In the light of this. 
Fact, do you really believe that the 
q.S.A. and its allies are contemplat- 
rg aggression against the Soviet 
Union! 


KHRUSHCHEV: But; in my! 


| 


opinion, this is an unquestionable view on these 


fact! A state which does not con- 
template war will seek agreement 
with the other side rather than 
stockpile armaments. Of course the, 
American people really do not: 
want war, but the U.S.A. is a hi 


ly developed centralized capitalist)change of 


questions. 

. os e 
CATLEDGE: As I understand 
it, it is the purpose of the policy 


of the Communist Party and of the’ 


Soviet Government, among other 
things, to encourage the free ex- 
students, engineers, 


state, the government of which'specialists in science and technol- 


represents the big banks and mo-!ogy, journalists, cultural and other do not correspond to 


nopolies. Without consulting the 
people’s opinion, they are merely 
driving for constantly greater prof- 
its. There are among the American 
leaders irresponsible individuals 
who, for the sake of their selfish 


aims, are conducting an adventurist should like to speak in a some- is not censorship, but only a more 


| 


to prevent the waste of funds on 
ope As telegraph communications, paper, 


| 


and falls, only one man is killed.'the free exchange of information. to its detriment. And so, when‘ the 


policy which they call a policy Baer 
the brink of war,” a policy of! 
strength. | 

It is one thing when an experi-; 
enced acrobat does tightrope walk- 


ing. When he loses his balance’ 


That, too, is a regrettable loss, 
But when a political leader who is 
pursuing the policy “on the brink 
of war” stumbles, his bluhder may 
lead to the destruction of millions 
of people. That must not be for- 
gotten. 


some well-known statesmen of the’ 
United States of America say 
plainly that they are conducting a 
“positions of strength” policy and 
they are conducting it “on the 
brink of war.” 

In short, the working people of. 
the United States of America do 
not want war; what they want is: 
peace and friendship among na- 
tions; unfortunately, f 


} 


owever, they! 
have practically no say in the pol- 
cy of the United States of Amer- 
ca. The people are skillfully 
duped during elections, and it 
often happens that ordinary Amer- 
icans do not even know what they 


are really vege for. 
The press, radio, television, 


meeting halls —all these material 
means are in the .hands of a small 
group of capitalists, of the rich, 
who are in ‘a position to do any- 
thing they tart oc to propel policy 
in the direction desirable to them. 
All the means, including decep- 
tion, bribes and other methods are 
used to this end. 

Naturally, if the working peo- 
ple of the United States were 
asked, the overwhelming majority 
would say that they want peace 
and not war. Some day the peo- 
ple will obviously have their say, 
because the existing state of things 
cannot continue forever. 

You may say that al] this is) 
communist propaganda. But you 
do know that I am a Communist, 
that I am a representative of the 
working class; you have come to 
interview me, and I cannot pre- 
sent to you any other view on this 
subject, because I have no other 


workers between the Soviet Union 
and other states. Is that correct? 


KHRUSHCHEV: Yes, you un- 
derstand it correctly. We do want 
that. 

CATLEDGE: And now I 
what different capacity, not in the 
capacity of a propagandist of the 
capitalist system, but as a propa- 
gandist of my own 
the representative of a big Ameri- 
can newspaper I am in favor of 


In this connection I should like 
to ask you whether you do not 


‘believe that the censorship main-| publish t 
tained in the Soviet Union for for- it. 


eign correspondents does not 
justify itself and creates more prob- 
lems that it solves. The reports 


censored in the U.S. and in the 
other Western States. 


KHRUSHCHEV: | Control 
press reports, or, as you call it, 


censorship, is maintained in the 
Soviet Union only with regard to 
slanderous dispatches. The Soviet 
people cannot adopt an indifferent 
attitude toward slanderers who 
distort the facts in their reports 
and write various inventions o 
their own. | 

Nor can we adopt an attitude 
of indifference to those who call 


cf 


Correction 


The headline we ran yesterday 
over the text of the Turner Cat- 
ledge interview with Nikita. 
Khrushchev—“The Times Inter- 
view the Times Didn't Print”— 
may have unwittingly misled 
some of our readers. 


In trying to make the point 
that we were the first newspaper 
to publish the text of the inter- 
view in this country, we may 
have inadvertently given the im- 
pression that the original Cat- 
ledge story was inaccurate. 

We meant to give no such im- 
pression. Comparison of the orig- 
inal Catledge account and the 
stenographic text, which we are 
publishing, shows no material 
discrepancy. We are informed 
by a Times representative that 
the stenographic text of the in- 
terview was not available when 
their story was filed from Mos- 
cow within a few hours after 
the interview. 


} 
; 


Nor should it be forgotten that of foreign correspondents are not Visit the U.S.A.? 
o f heard many interesting thin 


this country from my colleagues 


‘position I occupy makes it impos- 


| 


:, 


| 


for interference with the normal 
life of society or for murder, If 
restrictions are on the utterances 
of such individuals, that does not 
amount to any restriction of the 
freedom of the press. And so 
when one or another correspond- 
ent wishes to send to other coun- 
tries misleading dispatches which 
the real state 
of affairs, our authorities take 
steps to prevent the circulation of 
these misinforming, slanderous} 
dipatches. That, in my opinion, 
is right. 

I would say that in essence this 


rational ue of the material means 
at the disposal of society in order 


etc. We want to use everything 
for the benefit of society, and not 


respective authorities detain incor- 
rect, lying dispatches and do not 

Cae society benefits by 
That is how we understand 


this question. 
° « 


CATLEDGE: Would you like to 


KHRUSHCHEYV: Yes, I should 


like to visit the U.S.A., since I have 
about 


and from Soviet engineers, tech- 
nologists and agronomists who had 
occasion to be there. However, the 


sible for me to travel as a tourist; 
moreover, Soviet tourists are not 
allowed to enter the U.S. at pres- 
ent. And there is no occasion at 
present to visit the U. S. as a states- 
man. To my regret, therefore, 1) 
cannot visit the U.S.A. 


CATLEDGE: Would it not be: 
useful, in your opinion, if you, as! 
the leader of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, would meet 
Dwight Eisenhower as the leader 
‘of the Republican Party of the 
'U.S.A.? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: A meeting like 
that could obviously be useful, and 
‘I would probably agree to such a 
‘meeting. I can say that I have al 
high regard for President Eisen- 
hower, as I told him personally, 
‘and as I told Mr. Bohlen, the for- 
mer Ambassador to the U.S., in 
| Moscow on several occasions, I re- 
‘call with pleasure our meetings 
with President Eisenhower in Ge- 
neva. 

CATLEDGE: In order to make 
‘the purpose of my questions 
‘clearer, I must say that althou 
I am one of the editors of the 
N. Y. Times I am not directly asso- 
‘ciated with the editorial policy of 
this newspaper. During the last 
elections my newspaper supported 
President Eisenhower, while I per- 
sonally voted for Stevenson. | 

somadeiaiaieaeeall 


’ 
; 


hower’ 


KHRUSHCHEV: Stevenson’s 


statements deserve attention. The 
election of a president is, of course, 
an internal affair of the Americans, 
but, in my opinion, Stevenson’s pol- 
icy without Dulles would perhaps 


have been more useful than Eisen- 
s _ with Dulles, | 

CATL E: Are there any 
theoretical or ideological objec- 
tions to prevent socialist states, 
Poland, let us say, from receiving 


economic aid from capitalist states, 


from the U.S.A. for example? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: Of course not; 
theoretical principles of this kind 
do not nor can they exist. We our- 
selves could receive from the U. S$, 
some items necessary for our econ- 
omy if it had been economically 
advantageous. 

It should, however, be’ borne in 
mind that by its nature capitalism 
cannot render assistance to any 
state without pursuing thereby its 
self-seeking aims, Therefore, a so- 
cialist state or any other state 
should adopt a cautious approach 
to the question of aid from the 
ae states, lest it forfeit its 

e ence. 

Have you ever noticed a bee or 
fly flying around ‘honey before 
te: ou down on it? At first the 
legs begin to stick, then the wings 
and before long it will be found 
that the bee or fly is hopelessly 
stuck in the honey. | 

It is very dangerous for a socialist 
or for any other country to be 
caught in capitalist honey and to 
sink into it. Reckless use of this 
“aid” may lead to the loss of inde- 
pendence by that country. But I 
can see that you are not very 
pleased with my words. 

° © oO 


CATLEDGE: And now I should 
like to touch upon some internal 


5 omens I have read a great deal 
a 


ut your plans for reorganizing 
the management of Soviet industry. 
I have read your recent speech at 
the session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, and have read earlier 
the outline of the report on your 
reorganization plan, or, as we call 
it, your plan for decentralization, 
I should like to ask in this connec- 
tion how long have these plans 
been discussed in the Soviet Union? 


KHRUSHCHEV: The ~- outline 
for the reorganization of the man- 
agement of industry and ednstruc- 
tion was published in our press on 
March 30, 1957, and since then it 
has been widely discussed through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

CATLEDGE: Was this question 
discussed before the publication of 
the outline? 

KHRUSHCHEV: In the party 
the plan for reorganizing the man- 
agement of industry was discussed 
at the February plenary session of 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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WHERE DID DAVE GO WRONG?. . 


THERE COMES a point in 
the final act of every tragedy 
where the hero asks himself 
(aloud): 

“Where did 
things go 
wrong?” 

In some 
such lan- 
guage, Dave 
Beck must be 
addressing 
himself as 
he surveys 
Monday’s 
AFL-CIO 
Executive Council meeting and 
his ouster as vice president on 
grounds of “gross misuse of 
union funds intrusted in his 
care.” 

“Was there some fatal flaw in 
my character?”, the Teamster 
chief must be asking himself, 
harking back to the tragedies of 
ancient Greece. | 
“Cx something in the environ- 
ment which I could not escape 
and which was my wundoing?”, 
he continues in the vein, of “An_ 
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American Tragedy” and its ill- 
starred Clyde Griffiths. 

No, Dave, no. It was no 
weakness of character inherited 
through the genes. Nor were 
you hopelessly enmeshed by 
anything in the environment of 
Seattle and Puget Sound. 

. 


I REMEMBER YOU, Dave, 
in the early ‘30s in Seattle when 
you were a business agent for 


the Teamsters of which you are 
now international president but, 
I suspect, not for Jong. I re- 
member the young women who 
worked in the laundries who were 
organized by. you. They used 
to say they heard somewhere 
that you owned a part interest 
in one of the laundries. 


I have no idea, of course, 
whether the rumor was true. 
But if it wasn't true, it should 
have been.| You should have 
been managing a laundry and 
not a union. (Certainly not both!) 
Somewhere you made a wrong 
décision, ave. You were 


meant to get rich and you shoyld. 
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have gone into a business in an 
open and aboveboard way. 
* 

AFTER ALL, Dave, there is 
one basic way of amassing a 
fortune. Jt may sound strange 
for ME to be advising YOU on 
such matters, but evidently you 
don’t know your way around 
too well. 

The secret of wealth is 
through exploiting workers. But 
a union is not a business—in fact, 
most businessmen insist that one 
of the purposes of unions is to 
drive people out of business. 
You could not exploit the team- 
sters, Dave. On the contrary, 
while you were president they 
managed to win bigger wage in- 
creases than most workers. 

All you could do in a union, 
Dave, was to engage in a little 
primitive accumulation of capi- 
tal—_for example, the almost 
$400,000 which you “borrowed”: 
in your simple, primitive way 
from the union treasury; or the 
$163,000 beak which union 
treas ught your primitive 
Seattle home FROM YOU and 
then nitted you to live there 
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thoughtfully bought the house 
FOR YOU in the first place! 

Only after you had made this 
accumulation of capital, were 
rou in a position to invest in 
Lestassl of one kind or another 
and proceed to exploit workers, 
me cs even your. own team- 
sters (I am thinking of the big 
beer distributorship which you, 
as a good father, secured for 
your son, little Dave). 


BUT ALL THIS was a round- 
about and dangerous way of try- 
ing to get somewhere. The di- 
rect way would have been to 
start right off in business—first 
accumulating some capital 
through some business-like fraud, 
then investing your capital in 
business, reinvesting the profits, 
expanding. your holdings and 

go on. Here you would have 
found yourself protected by a 
whole series of laws, customs 
and ethical practices which; in- 
stead of your engaging in sub- 
rosa transactions, would have 


made it mandatory t 


: Py 


‘you get... breeches. 
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By ALAN MAX 


rich, exploit your workers, rob 
your customers and blackjack 
our competitors. You could 
ave met with only one disgrace 
along this path. That is if you 
had teas forced into bankruptcy 
—and even then ,if you had man- 
aged to amass a few hundred 
thousand in the course of thé 


_ bankruptcy proceedings, your 


good name would have. been re- 
stored. | 

This, Dave, is the path you 
should have chosen. You might 
even have made hundreds of 


millions out of an oil company 

ing not a pennys tax on its 
Tobie You would have been 
an exemplar of Free Enterprise. 

If you had done such honest, 
straight-forward things, today’ 
President Eisenhower would not 
be denying with embarrassment 
that he had sought your sup- 
port in the last election cam- 

im. On the contrary,’ the 
President might at this very mo- 
ment be naming you our am- 
bassador to the Court of St. 
James where, believe me, you 
could cut quite a figure in knee- 


£ 
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Khrushchev Interview 


| 


(Continued from yesterday) 

CATLEDGE: Are you thinking 
of one meeting or a whole series of 
meetings? 

KHRUSHCHEY: I have no con- 
crete plan of any sort. If the first 
meeting. makes a good beginning, 
then why not continue such meet- 
ings? But the chief thing is to break 


fact! A state which does not con- 
template war will seek agreement 
with the other side rather than 
stockpile armaments. Of course the’ 


want war, but the U.S.A. is a hi 
ly developed centralized capitalist 
state, the government of which 
the deadlock on the question for represents the big banks and mo- 
whose solution all mankind is nopolies. Without consulting the 
waiting—the question of peace or|people’s opinion, they are mere] 
war. | driving for constantly greater prot- 

I want to make it clear that when its. There are among the American 
I spoke of the creation of a special|leaders irresponsible _ individuals 
body for negotiations between} who, for the sake of their selfish 


| 


opinion, this is an unquestionable view on these 


American people really do not:Soviet Government, ag 

-|things, to encourage the free ex- 
change of 
specialists in science and technol- 
logy, journalists, cultural.and other do not correspond to the real state 
workers between the Soviet Union 
and other states. 


with 


| 


questions. 
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CATLEDGE: As I understand 


it, it is the purpose of the policy 
of the Communist Party and of the 


other 
students, engineers, 


Is that correct? 
KHRUSHCHEV: Yes, you un-. 


derstand it correctly. We do want 


that. 


UW S. Newsmen 


KHRUSHCHEV: Stevenson's 
statements deserve atterition. The 
election of a president is, of course, 
an internal affair of the Americans, 
but, in my opinion, Stevenson’s pol- 
icy without Dulles would perhaps 
have been more useful than Eisen- 
hower's policy with Dulles. 

CATLEI E: Are there any 
| theoretical or ideological objec- 
tions to prevent socialist states, 
Poland, let us say, from receiving 
economic aid from capitalist states, 
from the U.S.A. for example? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: Of course not; 
theoretical principles of this kin 


for interference with the normal 
life of society or for murder. If 
restrictions are on the utterances 
of such individuals, that does not 
amount to any restriction of the 
freedom of the press. And so 
when one or another correspond- 
ent wishes to send to other coun- 
tries misleading dispatches which 


of . affairs, our authorities take 
steps to prevent the circulation of 
these misinforming, slanderous 
dipatches. That, in my opinion, 
is right. 


CATLEDGE: And _ now I) I would say that in essence this 


do not nor can they exist. We our- 


should like to speak in a some- is not censorship, but only a more 

. , | what different capacity, not in the;rational ue of the material means 

ment were arrived at on a Euro-|the brink of war,” a policy Of | canacity of a propagandist of the! at the disposal of society in order 

pean security system, with the par- strength. ‘capitalist system, but as a propa- to prevent the waste of funds on 

ticipation of the U. S. in this body.| It is one thing when an experi- gandist of my own profession. As telegraph communications, paper, 
CATLEDGE: Do you know of enced acrobat does tightrope walk-|the representative of 


countries, I had in mind a body/aims, are conducting an adventurist 


which could be founded if agree-| policy which they call a policy “on selves could receive from the U. §, 


some items necessary for our econ- 
omy if it had been economically 
advantageous. 

It should, however, be’ borne in 
mind that by its nature capitalism 
cannot render assistance to any 
state without pursuing thereby its 
self-seeking aims. Therefore, a so- 
cialist state or any other state 
should adopt a cautious approach 
to the question of aid from the 
os oe states, lest it forfeit its 
independence. 
| Have you ever noticed a bee or 
fly flying around ‘honey before 
hte down on it? At first the 
legs in to,stick, then the wings 
and before long it will be found 
that the bee or fly is hopelessly 
stuck in the honey. | 

It is very dangerous for a socialist 
or for any other country to be 
caught in capitalist honey and to 
sink into it. Reckless use of this 
“aid” may lead to the loss of inde- 
pendence by that country. But I 
can see that you are not very 
pleased with my words. 

> © ° 


CATLEDGE: And now I should 
like to touch upon some internal 
uestions. I have read a great deal 


a big Ameri-jetc. We want to use everything 
any move on the part of any power,|ing. When he loses his balance'can newspaper I am in favor of'for the benefit of society, and not 
be it the Soviet Union, the U. S. A.,!and falls, only one man is killed.'the free exchange of information. 'to its detriment. And so, when the 
or a third state, for the convoca-|That, too, is a regrettable loss,) Jpn this connection I should like respective authorities detain incor- 
tion of another top-level confer- But when a political leader who isto ask you whether you do notjrect, lying dispatches and do not 
ence, or do you expect a move a jor cnn, the policy on the brink/pelieve that the censorship main-|publish them, society benefits by 
this “sind from anv direction? of war” stumbles, his blunder May tained in the Soviet Union for for- it. That is how we understand 
KHRUSHCHEV: Thus far we lead to the destruction of millions eign correspondents does not this question. 
have not exchanged opinions on of people. That must not be for-| justify itself and creates more prob- : \ ae 
this question with vee igomenns I have gotten. tems that it solves. The reports _CATLEDGE: Would you like to 
referred only to our own view"! Nor should it be forgotten that of foreign correspondents are not) Visit the U.S.A.? 
some well-known statesmen of the/ censored in the U.S. and in the} KHRUSHCHEV: Yes, I should 
United States of America say'other Western States. like to visit the U.S.A., since I have 
plainly that a ie — : KHRUSHCHEV: Control of heard many interesting things about 
“positions of strength” policy an } eee .. |this country from my colleagues 
they are conducting it “on the|P"©*S — vic a oan 's/and from Soviet engineers, tech- 
brink of war.” a. -“ ge og in the! nologists and agronomists who had 
In short, the working people of. oviet Union only wit 1 regard tO occasion to be there. However, the 
he Unj ; . slanderous dispatches. The Soviet: ..:,; I kes it im 
the United States of America do} Perris position 1 occupy makes it impos- 
; not want war; what they want is People cannot adopt an indiflerent sible for me to travel as a tourist; 
ternational problems? i attitude toward slanderers who F . 
KHRUSHCHEV: | TI Uni 1 | peace and friendship among na- 4. ‘moreover, Soviet tourists are not 
: > rs e nited| f , ; th distort the facts in their reports llowed to enter the U.S. at pres- 
is ia | ay of course “ons; unfortunately, however, they!. 3) nite vari esemsseat =r ee es ee 
Nations organization may or course have practically no say in the i. and write various inventions of ent. And there is no occasion at 
¥p considered a useful instrument, | of the United “sa a sb their own. present i) viele tha U. & on o-atates: 
Put I would have sinned against)'<> ; . SOT ane. | Nor can we adopt an attitude'... ‘ sal | 
é ' lica. The people are skillfully! .°.°%. man. To my regret, therefore, I 
my conscience had I called it an! ? of indifference to those who call ... igit the U.S.A 
important instrument for the settle- duped during elections, and En 
often happens that ordinary Amer- 


it 
+.ent of international problems at ~*~ CATLEDGE: Would it not be’ 
icans do not even know what they 


point. 

CATLEDGE: I should like to 
ask you a small question about a 
very important problem. You have 
said that given definite conditions, 
an exchange of opinions cculd take 
place in the UN. Do you consider 
the UN an important international 
instrument for the settlement of in- 


c 


' 


Correction 


’ 
; 


. . | 
the present moment. As long as the| : ‘useful, in your opinion, if you, as’ 
situation in the UN is such as to!*" really voting for. 
allow the U. S. to run everything) The press, radio, television, 
in this organization, to dictate its meeting halls —all these materia] 
orders to the countries which re-|}means are in the hands of a small 
ee its handouts, this organiza-'group of capitalists, of the rich, 
tiv: wil. in essence be not an inter-/ Who are in a position to do any- 
national organization, but a subsi-|thing they wish, to propel policy 
diary of the U.S.A. in the direction desirable to them. 

Of course, even today there are All the means, including decep- 
cases when the UN expresses the tion, bribes and other methods are 


hapes and desires of the peoples. 
Unfortunately, however, — these 


cases are rare. 


used to this end. 

Naturally, if the working peo- 
ple of the United States were 
asked, the overwhelming majority 


The headline we ran yesterday 
over the text of the Turner Cat- 
ledge interview with Nikita 
Khrushchev—“The Times Inter- 
view the Times Didn't Print”— 
may have unwittingly misled 
some of our readers. 

In trying to make the point 
that we were the first newspaper 
to publish the text of the inter- 
view in this country, we may 
have inadvertently given the im- 
pression that the original Cat- 


| 


; 
| 
| 
; 
' 
; 


the leader of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, would meet 
Dwight Eisenhower as the leader 
of the Republican Party of the 
U.S.A.? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: A meeting like 
that could obviously be useful, and 
I would probably agree to such a 
meeting. I can say that I have a 
high regard for President Eisen- 
hower, as I told him personally, 
and as I told Mr. Bohlen, the for- 
mer Ambassador to the U.S., in 
Moscow on several occasions. I re- 


about your plans for reorganizing 
the management of Soviet industry. 
I have read your recent speech at 
the session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, and have read earlier 
the outline of the report on your 
reorganization plan, or, as we call 
it, your plan for decentralization. 
IT should like to ask in this connec. 
tion how long have these plans 
been discussed in the Soviet Union? 


KHRUSHCHEV: The -outline 
for the reorganization of the man- 
agement of industry and construc- 


‘call with pleasure our meetings 


ledge story was inaccurate. | 
with President Eisenhower in Ge- 


We meant to give no such im- 


tion was published in our press on 


CATLEDGE: You are probably | would say that they want peace 
March 30, 1957, and since then it 


wel) aware of the fact that the'and not war. Some day the peo- 


people of the U. S. do not want war.ple will obviously have their say, 
= as the people of the Soviet, because the existing state of things 
Jnion do not want it. You prob-|cannot continue forever. 
ably know that in all its history the! You may say that al] this is 
U.S.A. has never unleashed an ag- Communist propaganda. But you 
rressive war. In the light of this.do know that I am a Communist, 
Fact, do you really believe that the|that I am a representative of the 
@.S.A. and its allies are contemplat-' working class; you have come to 
4g exeression against the Soviet interview me, and I cannot pre- 
Union! ‘sent to you any other view on this 
KHRUSHCHEV: But: in my ' subject, because I have no other 


pression. Comparison of the orig- | D¢va. 


inal Catledge account and the 
stenographic text, which we are 
publishing, shows no material 
discrepancy. We are informed 
by a Times representative that 
the stenographic text of the in- 
terview was not available when 
their story was filed from Mos- 
cow within a few hours after 
the interview. 


ithe purpose of m 
‘clearer, I must say t 
I am one of the editors of the 


CATLEDGE: In order to make 
y questions 
at althou 


N. Y. Times I am not directly asso- 
ciated with the editorial policy of 
this newspaper. During the last 
elections my newspaper supported 
President Eisenhower, while I per- 
sonally voted for Stevenson. 


has been widely discussed through- 
out the Soviet Union. | 

CATLEDGE: Was this question 
discussed before the publication of 
the outline? 

KHRUSHCHEV: In the party 
the plan for reorganizing the man- 
agement of industry was discussed 
at the February plenary session of 


(Continued on Page 5) 


WHERE DID DAVE GO 


THERE COMES a point in 


the final act of every tragedy 
where the hero asks himself 
(aloud): 
“Where did 
things go 
wrong?” 
In some 
such lan- 
guage, Dave 
Beck must be 
addressing 
h imse] f as 
he surveys 
Mondavy’s 
AFL-CIO 
_ Executive Council meeting and 
his ouster as vice president on 


American Tragedy” and its ill- 
starred Clyde Griffiths. 


No, Dave, no. It was no 
weakness of character inherited 
through the genes. Nor were 
you hopelessly enmeshed by 
anything in the environment of 
Seattle and Puget Sound. 


I REMEMBER YOU, Dave, 
in. the early ’30s in Seattle when 
you were a business agent for 
the Teamsters of which you are 
now international president but, 


I suspect, not for Jong. I re- 
member the young women who 


WRONG? . 


grounds of “gross misuse of 

union funds intrusted in his 
Care,” | i 

“Was there some fatal flaw in 
my ‘eharacter?”, the Teamster 
chief must be asking himself, 
harking back to the tragedies of 
ancient Greece. 

“Cx something in the environ- 
ment which I could not escape 
and which was my wundoing?”, 
he continues in the vein. of “An 


ER ABI Nyt ei 


meant to get rich and 


worked in the laundries who were 
organized by- you. They used 
to say they heard somewhere 
that you owned a part interest 
in one of the laundries. 


I have no idea, of course, 
whether the rumor was true. 
But if it wasn’t true, it should 
have been.| You should have 
been managing a laundry and 
not.a union. (Certainly not both!) 
Somewhere you e a wrong 
decision, ave. You were 

you should. . 


; 


nS ee 


have gone into a business in an 
open and aboveboard way. 
* 

AFTER ALL, Dave, there is 
one basic way of amassing a 
fortune. It may sound strange 
for ME to be advising YOU on 
such matters, but ae, ab you 
don't know your way around 
too well. 

The secret of wealth is 
through exploiting workers. But 
a union is not a business—in fact, 
most businessmen insist that one 
of the purposes of unions is to 
drive people out of business. 
You could not exploit the team- 
sters, Dave. On the contrary, 
while you were president they 
managed to win bigger wage in- 
creases than most workers. 

All you could do in a union, 
Dave, was to engage in a little 
primitive accumulation of capi- 
tal—for example, the almost 
$400,000 which you “borrowed”: 
in your simple, primitive way 
from the union treasury; or the 
$163,000 with which the union 
treasury bought your primitive 
Seattle home FROM YOU and 
then itted you to live there 


. $0 ON. 


thoughtfully bought the house 
FOR YOU in the first place! 

Only after you had made this 
accumulation of capital, were 
you in a position to invest in 
business of one kind or another 
and proceed to exploit workers, 
peeaihy even your. own team- 
sters (1 am thinking of the big 
beer distributorship which you, 
as a good father, secured for 
your son, little Dave). 

* 


BUT ALL THIS was a round- 
about and dangerous way of try- 
ing to get somewhere. The di- 
rect way would have been to 
start right off in business—first 
accumulating some capital 
through some business-like fraud, 
then investing your capital in 
business, reinvesting the profits, 
expanding. your’ holdings and 
Here you would have 
found yourself protected by a 
whole series of laws, customs 
and ethical practices which, in- 
“stead of your engaging in sub- 
rosa transactions, would have 


, ‘made it mandatory that you get... 


. - i 
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By ALAN MAX 


rich, exploit your workers, rob 
your customers and _ blackjack 
our competitors. You could 
ave met with only one disgrace 
along this path. That is if you 
had Sins forced into bankruptcy 
—and even then ,if you had man-- 
aged to amass a few hundred 
thousand in the course of thé 
bankruptcy proceedings, your 
good name would have. been re- 
stored, 

This, Dave, is the path you 
should have chosen. You might 
even have made hundreds of 


millions out of an oil company 
paying not a pennys tax on its 
profits. You would have been 
an exemplar of Free Enterprise. 
If you had done such honest, 
straight-forward things, today” 
President Eisenhower would not 
be denying with embarrassment 
that he had sought your sup- 
port in the last election cam- 
ig. On the contrary,’ the 
President might at this very mo- 
ment be naming you our am- 
bassador to the Court of St. 
James where, believe me, you 
could cut quite a figure in knee- 
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BEYOND THE MARBLE 
shrine of Lincoln, where 27,000 


York , 
Cable Americans last week made a 
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THE SENATE’S TRADITIONS 


~ THERE WERE jubilant chants reported yesterday 
from the House of Representatives over the prospects of 
the Administration’s civil rights bill the first week in June. 
But in the Senate supporters of civil rights were still ham- 
strung. | 
There Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss), chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee with the vigorous aid of 
three other Southern Senators, has kept a four-month 
strangle-hold on the civil right bill. And although the ma- 
jority of Senators, both Democrats and Republicans, are 
pledged to fight for passage of a civil rights bill, they have 
seemed incapable of doing anything about the issue. 

Why does not one among this majority move to dis- 
charge the Senate Judiciary Committee and bring the civil 
rights bill directly to the floor? This, they say in the cloak- 
rooms, would violate Senate traditions. 

But are the moldy traditions of the Senate—many of 
them the products of a day when the slave holders were 
dominant—to take precedence over the nation’s traditions 
of justice, liberty and the proposition that “all men are 
created equal?” . 

It does not well become Senators like Irving Ives and 
jece K. Javits, both New York Republicans, to be bound 

y these relics of the days of powdered wigs and jeweled 
snuff boxes. 


It’s past time now for a showdown with Eastland and 
the Dixiecrats, for a discharge of the Eastland. committee; 
for pledged supporters of civil rights to fulfill their pledges. 

_ The people should let the Senators know what is ex- 
pected of them—no matter what is happening in the House. 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


WITH MONDAY ’S high court decision in the Sentner 
case, the nation continues. slowly to dig itself out of the 
rubble to which our constitutional liberties were reduced 
during the reign of the late Emperor McCarthy. 

The decision knocks out the right of ae au- 
thorities to bar foreign-born Americans facing deportation 
from association with the Comunist Party. It is the second 
Supreme Court ruling on “supervisory parole” for foreign- 
born Americans. An earlier decision be: barred the immi- 
gration authorities from asking prying political questions. 

These are important decisions, affecting the lives of 
many hundreds of good Americans. But they are peri- 
pheral. The entire concept of deportation of non-citizens, 
or of denaturalization of citizens, because of unorthodox 
political belief or association needs to be discarded. 

The concept is totally at variance with the democratic 
principle that the. government cannot dictate what is 
orthodox and what is not unorthodox in politics, whether 
for native-born Americans or foreign-born Americans, 
for citizens or non-citizens. 

The concept can be tossed out by the Supreme Court, 
as in the Rewalt case now before it, or it can be discarded 
by drastic amendment of the Walter-McCarran Act in 
Congress. The Rewalt case directly opposes a deporta- 
tion order based on former Communist Party membership. 

There is a rising public opinion—expressing itself ever 
more forcefully—that our nation return to the Bill of Rights 
for all Americans, whether native-borm or foreign-born; 
whether Republican, Democrat, Socialist or Communist. 
All arms of government—executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial—would do well to pay heed. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
moneys to come? | 

The labor movement and the various popular organi- 
zations sense the dangers in the Big Business cut-the- 
budget drive. But there is a flaw in the position of most of 
these groups. This is: the failure to take a firm position on 
the bulk of the budget—the huge appropriations for a 
swollen arms establishment. 

The issue is inescapable. Unless there is a drive for 
peace and disarmament, for ending H-bomb tests and far- 
flung military bases, and ending support to Chiang Kai- 
shek, Synghman Rhee and their like, huge budgets prin- 
cipally committed to military expenditures will continue. 

A fight for a people's budget, for welfare and not 
warfare, for genuine national and social security, is 
premised today on a settled national policy of peaceful 
coexistence. This will make possible a shift from huge mili- 
tary expenditures to needed social expenditures and tax 
relief for the great masses of Americans. 


The people should tell their Congresmen in no uncer- 
tain terms: restore all the cuts in social expenditures; cut | 


from the swollen arms establishment and s the prog- 
ress of universal disarmament and ending of H-bomb tests; 
increase tax exemption. for low-bracket earners and plug 
monopolissts. wax fat at the popular expensa': | 


tisestea 


_jeonflicts of opinions occur at the 


Pilgrimage of Prayer for Free- 
dom, lie the rolling southern 
hills. Over these, fanning out 
to the east and west, are the 
towns, villages and cities to 
which fully one-half:of the as- 
sembled pilgrims have returned. 
From Houston, Texas., on the 
west, eastward through New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Montgomery, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Savannah, to 
Columbia and Charleston, in 
South Carolina; Raleigh, Win- 
ston-Salem, Durham, Charlotte 
and Greensboro in North Caro- 
lina; and northeast to Richmond 
the pilgrims will be seekin 
through action what they had 
~ ag for in prayer on last May 
17. 
But while their numbers are 
massive, they will still be minori- 
ties in their communities. They 
will be Negro minorities—except, 
of course in those counties, like 
Clarendon County, S.C., where 
Negroes comprise a majority of 
the population. But in that case 
they will, by the evil genius of 
racist politics, comprise an insig- 
nificant minority of the voters. 

There is no doubting, if one 
takes as evidence the ceremonies 
conducted at the pilgrimage site 
that this mass of Negroes are 
fervently in favor- ef the Con- 
stitution; that they want noth- 
ing more than orderly govern- 
ment in which differences of 
opinion will be expressed not 
with bombs, but with the ma- 
chinery of democracy. But in 
seeking this, they have been 
thwarted on every hand. Not 
even the President of the United 
States will stand with them; nor 
will Congress; nor will a deci- 
sive mass of white Americans. 
It is this lack which has pro- 
duced the present crisis of civil 
rights and constitutional govern- 
ment in a vast area of the Deep 
South. 

Others have commented on 
the fact there were few white 
pilgrims on the | sun-swept 
greensward last May 17 over- 
looked by the sculptured Lin- 
coln. _] would like to speculate 
on why there was at least a pau- 
city of white labor leaders and 
why Sens. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) 
pact | Jacob K. Javits( R-NY) de- 
clined an invitation 


to speak, 
after first. accepting. 

My first speculation is that the 
Dixiecrats have a political power 
far exceeding their numerical 
strength. The extreme racist 


om + es 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the Central Committee of the 
CPSU. The February plenary ses- 
sion of the Central Committee felt; 
it necessary to publish in the press 
the outline for further improve- 
ments in the organization of the 
management of industry and con-| 
struction; and following its publi- 
cation the outline was discussed 
literally in all factories, on collec-, 
tive farms, in offices and army’ 
units. All the many millions of| 
people in our country discussed’ 
this outline. I must say that this 
question follows from the resolu-! 
tions of the Twentieth Congress of: 


the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 


CATLEDGE: A question which! 
interests me very much is the pro-' 


cedure followed in the adoption of 
decisions by leading authorities in 
the Soviet Union, what is the pro-| 
cedure followed in the adoption of, 
decisions which become an expres- 
sion of the views of collective lead- 
ership in the Soviet Union? Is the 
Presidium of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU assembled regu- 
larly? How are its resolutions 
adopted? Are minutes of the meet-| 
ings of the Presidium taken? Do 


meetings of the Presidium? 

KHRUSHCHEV; The Presidium | 
of the Central Committee of the 
‘CPSU meets regularly, at least 
Once a week. Furthermoye, the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR 


On the 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


The Return of 
The Pilgrims 


wing of the Dixiecrat movement, 
organized in the White Citizens 
Councils, have made some deep 
inroads into the southern labor 
movement. 

Let us take the findings of a 
Jewish Labor Committee survey 
of southern union locals made 
public on May 12. r 

They say the “overwhelming 
majority’ of union members in 
the South disagree with the 
AFL-CIO support to school de- 
segregation. This describes the 
attitude of 1,500,000 trade 
unionists in the South. 

The report further declared 
that “two-thirds of the union 
locals in the South are bi-racial 
(segregated)” and that “the race 
issue can seriously disrupt many 
of the union locals, although so 
far only 50 locals have reported 
this as a serious problem.” Their 
conclusions were based on a 
study of locals in Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

I suggest, without going any 
further into the Jewish Labor 
Committee report, that we have 
here 1,500,000 good reasons for 
officials of the AFL-CIO not to 
go before a Washington audi- 
ence and pledge labor in the 
South to an integration program. 
It is a serious situation. But 
is the solution the continued 
pretense that it isn't there, like 
the little man upon the stair? 

It is no secret that among the 
steel workers, auto workers and 
in practically all of the former 
AFL craft unions, the White Cit- 
izens Councils have made some 
headway in the three years since 
their emergence. It would be 
helpful for a labor leader to 
make a public recognition of 
this fact and say out loud that 
at least some steps—even. if 
limited to education--are needed 
to win southern white workers 
to the position of organized la- 


The small number of white 
persons in attendance at the pil- 
grimage reminded one of a con- 
versation I had a year ago’ in 
Washington with a leader of the 
Montgomery bus boycott move- 
ment. I asked him what kind 
of support were the Montgom- 
ery Negroes getting from sec- 
tions of the labor movemert. 
He prefaced his answer with ‘a 
short, derisive laugh, then com- 
mented: 7 

“The unions! We get no sup- 
port trom them down there. 
Why some of our strongest op- 
position comes from the labor 


people.” 
. 
IT IS PRETTY hard to explain 


to this man, a leading minister 
that the strongest bonds poten- 
tially exist between workers re- 
gardless of race, creed or na- 
tional origin when he is faced 
with the present reality in his 
home town. He knows that na- 
tional labor leaders speak words 
in his behalf and that some in- 
ternational unions contribute 
funds to support his movement. 
But he is troubled over the fact 
that these leaders and, these 
unions exercise so little influence 
over the policies of community 
activities of their southern white 
brothers. 

The reality could be faced with 
much more confidence and less 
cynicism if he saw some efforts 
by more leaders and internation- ' 
al unions to tackle the problem; 
if some of the leaders would 
discuss the issue frankly with 
Negro leaders, But this is not 
happening. 

And the Dixiecrats continue 
to rule the principal Deep South 
cities. The labor movement is 
shackled with all the trappings 
of the racists. History awaits 
fulfillment in the inevitable alli- 
ance that must joint Negroes and | 
labor in the South. Times wastes | 3 
while Lincoln broods, and bombs |= 


fracture the dreams of freedom: 


~ eee; 


bor on racial matters. 


| Khrushchev Interview 


1 


KHRUSHCHEYV: I do not know 
what text you ‘have in mind. I 


thave heard about the publication 


: 


Lina - = 


vened at least twice a year. 

Differing views are most often, 
expressed on questions considered 
at the meetings of the Presidium of’ 
the Central Committee, inasmuch 
as the members of the Presidum: 
wish to acquire the deepest pos-| 
sible grasp of the question discus- 


in the USA of some text fabricated 


by the American intelligence s<rv- 


ice, and that the text in question 
was passed for my teport at the 
20th Congress of the party. But 
the publishing house of Allen Dul- 
les commands no authority in the 
Soviet Union. I have no desire at 
all to read any literature fabricated 


iby Allen. Dulles. 


CATLEDGE: What place, in 
your opinion, will Stalin occupy in 
the history of the Soviet Union? 

KHRUSHCHEY: Stalin will oc- 
cupy the place due him in the his- 
tory of the Soviet Union. He had 
great shortcomings, but Stalin was 
a devoted Marxist-Lenninist, a 
devoted and steadfast revolution- 


sed. During the discussion the ary, Stalin committed many errors 


members of the Presidium arrive as 
a rule at a unanimous opinion. 
Whenever unanimity is not reached 
on one question or another, this 
question is decided by a simple ma- 
jority vote. 

It happens, of course, that very. 
heated debates develop arowid 
some questions. That is natural] in 
democratic discussions. | | 


' 


CATLEDGE: -You: are perlaps| 


aware that last year the New York 
Times published the text. of your 
speech which was published in: the 
party in whieh you criticized the 
excesses of Stalin's period. Were 
any essential omissions or .distor- 


is assembled at least once, a week. 
" ppanions of the Central 


| 


Committee’ uf the CPSU ‘ate ‘con- 


newark de mn. that text of 


4 ._- ie *na Ve _ 


in the last period of his work, but 
he had accomplished much of 
value for our country, for our 
party, for the international labor 
movement as a whole. Our party, 
the Soviet people. will remember 
Stalin and pay due tribute to him. 


(Concluded Tomorrow) vabaic 
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by david platt 


John Steinbeck on Arthur Miller 
And a Nete on John Brown 


JOHN BROWN, the radio and TV actor who died 
May 16 in Hollywood of a heart attack was best known 
for his “Digger O'Dell, the Friendly Undertaker” in the 
Life of Riley radio series of a few years ago. Brown was 
anything but friendly toward the House Un - American 
Committee when he was called before that bedy in 19553. 
He refused to turn informer and name names. His answer 
was similar to that given by his immortal namesake John 
Brown of Osawatomie who, when asked to reveal the 
names of those who pro- 
vided the means for his glo- - 
rious stand against Negro 
slavery at Harpers Ferry 
replied nebly: “I furnished . 
most of it myself. I cannot 
implicate others .... I will 
answer freely and faithfully 
about what concerns myself. 

I will answer anything I 
can with honor, but not - 
about others.” : 
That's the stand play- , 
wright Arthur Miller has ta- 
ken at his trial for con- 
tempt of Congress and I 
am impressed by John Stein- 
beck’s eloquent piece in the 
current issue of Esquire 
charging that this trial in 
which the government seeks 
to punish an American for 
his refusal to commit an JOHN STEINBECK 


immoral act—informing in others—represents a “clear and 
present danger ... not to Arthur Miller, but to our chang- 
ing and evolving way of life . . . Congress is truly on trial 
along with Miller.” 

Steinbeck is concerned, as every writer should be, 
that what happened to Miller could happen to him. It 
occurs to him that anyone who is disloyal to his friends 
—and that is what Congress is demanding of Miller when 
they insist that he name names—“could not be expected 
to be loyal to his country. You can’t slice up morals. Our 
virtues begin at home. They do not change in a court- 
room unless the pressure of fear is put upon us.” 

Steinbeck asks himself what he would do, how he 
would act if he were in Arthur Miller's shoes and he an- 
swers: 

“I do not know what I would do, but I could wish, 
for myself and my children, that I would be brave enough 
to fortify and defend my private morality as he has.” 

The author of “Grapes of Wrath” and “Wayward Bus” 
was thinking of the “clear and present danger facing the 
natiom from a gevernment which condones or fosters im- 
morality,” when he writes: “I feel profoundly that our 
country is better served by individual courage and morals 
than by the safe and public patriotism which Dr. Johnson 
called'the last refuge of scoundrels’.” : 

Steinbeck tells us that his father, “a great man,” taught 
him rules which he feels are still valid for these times. 
He taught him “glory to God, honor to my family, loy- 
alty to my friends, respect for the law, love of country and 
instant and open revolt against tyranny whether it comes 
from the bully in the schoolyard, the foreign dictator or 
the local demagogue.” He adds: 

“And if this be treason, gentlémen, make the most 
of it.” 

ao ° . 

More on the Cannes Film Festival: |. . 

Negro actor John Kitzmiller copped the best male performance 
award for his part in the Yugoslav anti-war film, “Valley for Peace.” 

The prize for the best original screenplay went to G. Koltou- 
nov of the Soviet Union for the film “The Forty-First,” described as 
a story about a Soviet girl partisan and a White Russnan officer 
she has taken prisoner.” 

French director-producer Robert Bresson won the best-directed 
film award for his “Escape From The Death Cell,” a story of the 
French Resistance, - 


The Polish film “Kanal,” about a rising against the Nazis in 
Warsaw in 1944 received a special prize. 


Khrushchev to Be) lhe interview is tentatively sched- 

| ~|uled for broadcast over CBS-TV 
Interviewed on and Radio Sunday, June 2. | 
‘Face the Nation’ 


The special one-hour edition of 
7 “Face the Nation” will be filmed 

Nikita S$. Khrushchev, top leader 
of the Cammunist Party of the 


Soviet Union has agreed to be 
interviewed by a panel of newsmen 
_ On the ia Broadcasting Sys- 

tem’s “Face the Nation” program. 


in Moscow and will follow the 
normal ground rules of the series 
in that questions posed by the. 
newsmen will be wide-ranging and. 
er tay : bees 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


News (2) (5) 7 p.m. 

Dinah Shore (5) 7:30 

Groucho Marx (4) 8 

Climax—Hand of Evil by Jhan and 
June Robbins (2) 8:30 to 9:30 

Danny Thomas (7) 9 

O. Henry Playhouse (9) 9 

Playhouse- 90: Diana Wynter & 
John Casasvetes in F. Scott Fitz- 
gcrald's Winter Dreams (2) 9:30 
te 11. 

Bold peer (7) 9:30. Running the 
Colorado (7) 9:30 

Nightbeat (5) 11 

RADIO 


Masterwork Hour — Erica Morini, 
violinist—Tschaikovsky Concerto, 
WNYC 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Baseball: Dodgers-Yankees Exhibi- 
tion game WMGM 7:55. At 
Ebbetts Field 

Bob Hope Show WRCA 8 

Shostakovich. Symphony No. 5 
W&XR 8 

Highlights: from Gilbert & Sulli- 
van's Patience WOXR 9 

MOVIES 


‘| Bacheler Party, Victoria 


Oklahoma, Globe 

Great Man, 8th St. 

Gold of Naples, Paris 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Red Balloon & Lost Continents, 
Fine Arts 

Nana, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

—— the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. 

Wee Geordie & We Are All Mur- 
derers, Art 

This Could Be the Night, Loew’s 

State 


DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 
Brigadoon, Adelphi 
Visit To.a Small Planet, Booth 
Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 


— 
———— ee 


Movies 


‘China Gate’ 


CHINA GATE. A 20th-Century 
Fox film. Written, preduced and 
directed by Samuel Fuller. At 
the Paramount. 


The anti-Communist film has dis- 
covered a new wrinkle. Or at least 
Samuel Fuller, who specializes in 
making them (he did one turkey 
‘about Korea), has discovered a 
way to make his message. more pa- 
latable. It is doubtful that this one 
will command any more of an au- 
dience than its predecessors. 
| The new gimmick Fuller has dis- 

covered is that race prejudice does 
not sell. In fact, the majority of the 
people of the world, being of 
darker skin than the “master race” 
do not take kindly to race prejudice. 


Then Fuller discovered that the 
Communists, the: world over, have 
campaigned and fought against 
race prejudice, and that at least 


5 
. 
¥ 


Anti-Communist Gimmick 


iran away, abandoning wife and 
child. 

This embittered the half-caste 
girl, whe started to act like a where 
until she was called upon by the 
French commandant to lead a 


accepts—on condition that the 
French help her get her son (now 
5 years old) to the U.S. 

The mission completes the re- 
education of her ex-husband. For 
he is thrown into the company of 
men of all nationalities, includin 
la U. S. Negro (Nat “King” Cole 
all people) and he “learns.” 

Of course he learns too late and 
the Follies girl blows herself up 
with the ammunition dump but 
the American (Gene Barry) winds 
‘up leading his small Chinese son 
by the hand—toward America. 


demolition party (headed by her ex) . 
inte the North Vietman lines. She 


m the Orient their attitude toward It is sad to see a man ef Cole’s 
9 — a to wit! talent and charm — himself 
xem millions 6 serents. to what is objectively an anti- 

Ergo, says Fuller to himself, you! democratic sietnae, for that is what 
take a U. S. soldier, put him in the jt igs. 
French Foreign Legion (why?) 
fighting the Communists in Indo-| oot, cliches about the Ho Chi 
prior a and you make him " Minh and the Viet-Minh, complete 

He is a chauvinist in spite of | sb yr preg 
the fact that he “fell in love” with wnat cates i icetes 
and married a half-caste girl who gyi Sines ee 
sory st . refugee from the ze goverann ent, a South ern Indochina 

' is supported these days by 

, Tas was OK wnt she produced ution US. dollars (Jearh) and 
ie CE heees: OR, SC tail that the “free elections” promised 
a eee aioe by Jehn Foster Dulles have never 
been held, for fear (and a justi- 
fiable Sear it is) that the people 
would elect Ho. 

But do you expect the truth in 
such a picture? 

Angie Dickinson, the half-caste 
(ex-Follies) girl, is handsome. The 
rest of the film is bilge.—D. O. 


-_—ee—eo 


Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


— 


oe 


From The Tréasury of American History 


On May 17, 1876 the 12 com- 
panies of the Seventh United 
States Cavalry 
Abraham Lincoln on the west bank 
of the Missouri river opposite 
what is now Bismark, North Da- 
kota, bound for the Yellowstone. 

At the head of the column rode 
the Indian scouts under Lt. Charles 
A. Varnum.. With them rode two 
civilians. One was “Lonesome 
Charley” Reynolds, a white scout 
known to the Indians as “Lucky 
Man.” 

The other was a Negro. His 
name was Isaiah Dorman. He was 
the official interpreter for Brevet 
Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Cus- 
ters column in what was envi- 
sioned as a decisive campaign, 
against the hostile Indians of the 


Northern Plains. 
° _ * 


Dorman, like Custer and so 
many others of that command, was 


scarcely more than a month later 
on the banks of the Little Big 


Relatively little is known of Dor- 


record to make one anxious to 
know more. Edgar I. Stewart, 


the field, has this to say: 
_“Not least important was Isaiah, 


preter, who hadd spent many years 
in the Indian country. Having 
come up the Missouri river some 
time betore 1871, he is said to have 
married an Indian woman and to 
have become an intimate friend 


—— dout of Fort; 


killed one hot Sunday afternoon|proceed from Fort Rice, Dakota | 


man, but there is enough in the 


whose “Custer’s Luck,” published | Indian burial scaffold was discov-' mises Reno 
in 1955, is one of the best books in'ered at the Tongue river (where “the surname of Isaiah and in order 


or Teat, Dorman, a Negro inter-, 


THE NEGRO WHO RODE WITH CUSTER 


‘rier, and apparently accompanied:attack on the Indian village. 

the Custer expedition at his own! Dorman was killed in that at- 
request because he loved the wildjtack. He and Reynolds were left 
wished to see the;behind in the timber when Reno 
‘western before he ordered a precipitous retreat to 
died.” higher oe They were shot 


Whatever his motives. Army|down while trying to rejoin the 


records show Dorman was forced battalion. 

to take his last Army job on a cut! : Chiet Runs - the- Enemy de- 
‘rate basis. Whereas he had often|scrived Dorman $ death later. 
commanded $100 a month for his! We passed a black man in a 


Army services, his pay on the fatal soldier's uniform and we had him. 
lexpedition inh $75. ‘He turned his horse and shot an 


Indian right through the heart. 
. porrx onshore benaauagans oi A ae 'Then the Indians fired at this one 
>A gy water of wad. History in m2 and riddled his horse with 
SA Dceheee tn eacnidie- Mak the | Dullets. His horse fell over on his 
lana Sergio Hs a : general ack and the — —n —— et 
economy wave in the Army and pasted mage oy Fe lying a 
iwas not an individual act of dis- dead.” ne: 
Ypoo-reapnsone | This account tends to refute the 
| Dorman s services were request- charge Dorman was tortured. 

jed specifically m an order date d The fact of Dorman’s race was 
May 14, 1876, signed by Custer's' preserved in a peculiar way. 
adjutant, directing Dorman _ to . ° . 


‘country and 
land again 


| t Major Reno, in his official re- 
Territory, to Fort Lincoln “to ac-' port of his part in the battle, wrote, 
company the expedition as inter-/“The following named citizens and 


Horn river in Montana Territory. preter.” Indians were with mv command 
vy. 


. : land were also killed—Charles Rey- 
In the various chronicles of the! nolds (guide and hunter), Isaiah 

Custer expedition there are few (colored) Interpreter . . .” 

references to Dorman. When an) McConnell, in his study, sur- 


could not remember 


Miles City, Mont., now stands), to identify him as completely as 
Dorman was given the job of tak-! possible entered the word colored.” 
ing the wrappings off the body and, This is certainly the most chari- 
then throwing the body in the table construction possible to put 
river, upon the major’s action. 

The narrative of the Arikara} However, as McConnell points 
scouts with Custer makes it clear out, “But for the accidental or in- 
the general ordered Dorman to do,cidental identification of Dorman 
the job. by Major Reno in his report, his 

When Custer split his command identity would have perhaps re- 


of Sitting Bull. 
“The Sioux apparently had great 
affection for him and 


had given| 


as he. crossed the divide into the mained unknown. Because of this 
valley of the Little Big Horn onjit is impossible to say how many, 


him the name “Teat” because the that hot Sunday morning of Junejin what Copecily, or what Negroes 


Sioux word for it sounds very much 
like Isaiah. He had served as a 


government courier or mail: car- 


125, Dorman was detailed to go 
with the battalion of Maj. Marcus;movement. Isaiah Dorman is at 


participated im the westward 
a case in point.” 


A. Reno, which launched ‘the first! least 
OB Gee fesse see Cg at t+) rT SRSSALE 
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Gilbert and Sullivan wove “The| . Carol Plamondon, who opens'cap and bells, was the perfect 7 Hiak oe ore “ e Atientos 
Yeoman of the Guard,” which you the show with the spinning wheel; Shakespearean jester, giving pleas-| { Pijaku, minister 0} the “\/panian 
thi k + Ho j a | song, is given a major role asjure with patter songs like “Oh a) : government. 
cnleuiile wy hiie \ sndendloaet a Phoebe, and she does right | well! private’ buffoon is a light-hearted | (Continued from Page 1) 
Theatre. 264 W. 84th St. petal ap 7 songs of ark: owe loon,” but the height of the eve- doubt will offer “a hundred and! Note New Address: 
, ;.;comedy,such as “Were ; ning wits reached in his duet with’ dments.” | 
wee op menage a garte who) Bride,” and in combination ‘with lrene }Dean, “I Have a Song to ie ae gout eR prec es Jefferson Bookshop 
uce these tunetul Operettas,' the other excellent singers, 4s in Sing, ch,” a tune that sings itself} . ,,, y : is now located at 
ote any Ras vce cy 2\“Where a Wooer Goes a-Wodjng.”|in your memory for days alter you|"ie¢.” he told a reporter. “We ve! 100 E. 16th St. 
time it was the silines unikical We took delight again inf the|hear it} and which alone makes got the votes to beat them down.” : 
‘ tender tones of tenor Morgan Stu- “The men of the Guard” worth) He said the House probably 


wore “a mt amg wo a sabes be art, the handsomest young man [| coming back to. We hear it in} yj] spend a week considering 


" have ever seen on sta or screen, the first act, and we hear it again| | , 
Kenneth Doubrava at the. piano, allay i eggs ronat for tharlat the Rnale, when ‘Jack Point, in amendments. That would put the 
| : date for final passage near June 17.) i 
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while he conducts. Sullivan's finest imatter. As Colonel Fairfax under|@ trausformation from the Shakes- ’ 
Isentence of death for “sorcery”|pearian Jacques to a grand opera| “We've got to be patient,” he 


(where was there a time when! Pagliacci, dies of a broken heart,'said, “and beat the Southerners at Comin 
witchhunts ever ceased?) Stuart the gay notes hcanging to sobs 4),¢;, filibustering game.” ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT of aewieh 


In Loving Memory fi won ow pity with “Is Life a Boon,”|and dying choked in his throat. | The bill as sent to the House|Town Hall under direction of Maurice 
and cheered us with his lesson} Mr, Allen acted his last scene Rauch, featuring “‘I'vei Brider” -eraterie 
of . | oe ‘ ‘ é would: based upon poem by I. L. Peretz, music by 
on love in “A Man Who Woo ajso heartrendingly, while the girl) —Create a bi-partisan commis-| Jacob Schaefer. Also “Rozhinkes Mit Mand- 
) Fair Maid Should "Prentice Him-jhe loves, in the curtain embrace sion to investigate charges that) 4.” “gee Be ge mcd Florence Fields, s0- 
CELI A NESIN pseu! to His Trade. | with the handsome hero, keeps citizens are denied yoting rights Wola, bese and othare. ‘Tix. $1.50, $1.80 as 
His disguise, when he escaped/}singing it merrily, that it was shock- because of their color, race, relig-|$2.40. Obtained st Jewish Music Alliance, 
— os ae of London, was! ing to - love so blind and a or_national origin. a Nae eee 

2 about the thinnest and most bare-|It seemed to me that despite the} _—Set up a separate civil rights} : 
Devoted wife, mother and faced there ever was, he merely|small stage, the stage managerjdivision in the Justice Department. 


ister - Fighter for Peace, shaving off his beard and remain-|mighthave put a larger space be-| —Authorize the Government to 


Gf | ing unrecognized even by the jail-|tween the sorrowing jester and start civil suits directly in federal 
Civil Rights & Socialism.. jer with whom he sang eye to jn the cause of his misery. lcourts for injunctions s other re- 
Tom Plank was the comically; The grief was rendered so con- lief to prevent civil rights viola- 
horrible jailer, whose songs of the|vincingly by Mr. Allen that I was tions. | 
DIED MAY 23, 1955 thumbscrew and torture chamberjrelieved when I saw him standing; —Strengthen voting protections ; 2 

| | were delivered with that inno-|with all the other actors to receive|by prohibiting private individuals en nee oeuele 
jcence that only Gilbert and Sulli-|the final ovation from an audience |from interfermg with voting in = a 
SOs Thdee od Beso | van could make us swallow in their) whose applause wouldn't let the/elections for federal offices. This ate long distance ploku® 

Y sweetly gilded pills, | actors go until the lights went on|prebibition now applies. only to|MOVING. storage. (One ecnends, 

) Irene Dean was again the beau-jlike an eviction notice public officials. essay > » @l Budget Movers—CH 
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COMEBACK FOR BONUS BABY 


A SURVEY of the minor a a front reveals that one 
of the mo#t encouraging comebacks in baseball is currently 
being made by Paul Pettit, the onetime highly-publicized 
bonus pityher of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

If you recall, Pettit was wrapped up and delivered to 
the Pirates in a $100,000 gilt-edged package, rated as the 
greatest hurling prospect ever to come out of sunny South- 
ern California. According to enthusiastic praise he could 
throw a ball with the force of a bazooka, blasting through 
a brick wall. In high school he pitched six no-hit games, 
three in a row and had a per-game average of 18 strikeouts. 


In 1952 Pettit’s arm suddenly went dead. The Pirates moved 
him from one minor league club to another, hoping the flipper wauld 
come to life. They finally gave up when the arm failed to respond. 


With 10,000 bucks assured over a ten-year period, the un- 
fortunate young hurler sat back and collected—nobody would have 
blamed him. But Pettit, with determination, decided to make it— 
only this time as an outfielder. At his request, the Pirates shipped 
him out to Salinas in the Class C California loop. There he went 
to work on his fielding and hitting. At the end of the season his 
tenacity paid off in a .324. batting average, 20 homers and 103 runs 
batted in. 

He moved up to Class AA—Mexico ay in 55 and was even 
more brilliant, hitting .382. Sceptics said the high altitude in Mexico 
and cheap hits were responsible for his showing. In 1956 Pettit 
rejoined the Hollywood Stars of the Pacific Coast League, one of 
the teams he had toured with during sore arm days, and his batting 
average fell to .236, with 10 homeruns. Returning to the Stars this 
season, Pettit made a torrid start, hitting .395, with five homers 
and 17 rbis in 19 games. But his critics still weren't convinced. 
When the Pirates sent self-assured ‘Paul Bunyan,’ Dick Stuart, to 
the Stars, room was made for the touted homerun hitter by sitting 
Pettit on the bench. Stuart didn’t seem to dig Coast League pitch- 
ing, so Pettit returned to the lineup. 

The determined outfielder batted .333 until last week when 
his average dipped to .297. Pettit vows he will push it back above 
.300 again because he wants to relish that moment when he can 
_ stand at the plate in the majors once again and prove that a bonus 
bust can return. Here's luck. 

. 

AN EARLY-SEASON look at the minor league domain of the 
Yankees reveals that Norm Siebern of Denver is slugging away at 
American Association pitching at an awesome pace. The 23-year- 
old bruiser is currently near the top of the League in hitting, sport- 
ing an above .370 average. Last season the 300-pound, 6-3 out- 
fielder was a- disappointment during his 54-game stay with the 
parent Yankees, but observers pointed to a crippling season-long 
injury to explain his failure. Siebern cracked his knee cap crashing 
into a wall during spring training of ’56. After the World Series 
last year he underwent surgery and is now reported fit again. 

Reports say the gifted Yankee didn’t feel bad about being sent 
back to the minors this season, holding he didn’t deserve a berth 
with the parent team because he “didn't prove” himself during the 
spring period. Siebern said he was having shoulder trouble durin 
spring preparations. Now he’s just concentrating on having a <a. 
_ with Denver and another try in the majors. Denver fans be- 
ieve he will be the next to join the champions behind former room- 
mate Tony Kubek who was plucked this season. 

~ 


IN THE American Association they are raving about a new 
19-year-old sensation, Orlande Cepeda, Puerto Rican _first-sacker 
with Minneapolis who made the big jump from Class C to Triple A. 
Orlando, son of the legendary Pedro prolific home-run 
clouter who was hailed as the Babe Ruth of Puerto Rico before his 
death two years ago, has been leading the Millers in batting and 
rbis although going 0 for 11 at the beginning with only one hit in 
his first 18 trips up. The youth explained the latter saying he 
“never hit early.” 

Last year he won the Northern League batting crown, hitting 
.355 with St. Cloud. He did the same thing in his first year of 
organized ball in ‘55, copping the batting title in the Mississippi- 
Ohio Valley League with a .393 mark. 

Last winter with Santurce in the tough Puerto Rican League, 
Cepeda was third leading hitter in the loop with a .310 average, 
and also ranked near the top in homeruns and rbis with 11 circuits 
and 40 runs pushed across. 


Observers say his biggest weaknesses are a tendency to swing 
at first pitches and his greeness on the field. On his fielding weak- 
ness, manager Red Davis points out that the first-base position is 
relatively new to the young slugger having played third and out- 
field in prior seasons. “But now he’s playing the position every day, 
he's getting better,” Davis said. “He’s got some rough edges yet, 
but considering his lack of experience, he is doing exceptionally 
well,” Cepeda is said to be a few seasons away from the big time, 
but he cant miss if his fielding lives up to major league standards. 

° 


Over in the International League, the showing of Humberto 
Robinson a tie “gy right-hand pitcher from Panama has the 
. parent Braves smiling. 

The 6-1, 150 pound hurler currently sports the winningest 
record in the League, hurling 6 victories for the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. Robinson is the ba gy-whip pitcher who prompted New 
. York Giant pitching coach Bucky Walters to remark: “He could 
become another Ewell Blackwell. 

° 


The Philadelphia Phillies also have reason for optimism in the 
person of a huge young Cub 
with the International gue. Herrera prompted Dixie Walker, 
rival manager of the Toronto Maple Leafs to make the surprising 
. (prediction that “within the next two seasons, Philadelphia may be 
sending Ed Bouchee back to Miami and replacing him with Fran- 


cisco Herrera.” 
Walker may have been going overboard on the Bouchee part 


9 7 Tiel, ge pabiagl The Phillies rookie is. an. early, sensation: in the 


League. But he certainly has reason’s for being impressed 
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MILWAUKEE, May 22. — 
Manager Fred Haney describes 
Rookie Juan Pizarro, who's in 
the running as a Milwaukee 


Braves starting pitcher after 
only a month in the majors, as 
“real cool” on the mound, 

Haney's talking about the 
young man’s poise. But, Pizarro, 
in his difficult English, says he’s 
downright cold. The 20-year- 
old Puerto Rican, who dazzled 
the Sally League in sunny Flor- 
ida last season, can’t get used 
to the cold weather in this part 
of the country. 

Haney probably wouldn't be 
surprised to see the young left- 
hander trudging to the bullpen 
in an overcoat. 

Pizarro hs become an import- 
ant member of the _ Braves 
mound corps with the failures of 
one or two veteran pitchers to 
round into form. After three 


starting assignments, of which 
he won one and lost the other 
two because his teammates were 
nothitting, Haney says Pizarro is 
being considered as the No. 4 
starter behind Warren Spahn, 
Lew Burdette and Bob Buhl. 


“He’s cool,” said Haney, who 
meant that the rookie wasn't 
shivering ,trom tright on the 


mound, only from the freezing 
weather. 

“He has a lot of poise and 
good stuff,” said Haney, who 
had thought about giving Pizar- 
ro another season in the minors 
before bringing him up to the 
Braves. 

Pizarro isn't whizzing the ball 
past National League hitters like 
he did in the Sally League, but 
he’s been impressive enough. 

He's allowed 21 hits in 24 
innings, walked eight and struck 
out 16, That's far below his 


Pizzaro is a real cool’ moundsman 


marks of last year, which earned 
him the nickname of “Juanderful 
Juan” and the Sally League's 
most valuable player award. But 
the jump from class a to majors 
is a big one, even for a phenom. 

Jacksonville won the pennant 
because of Pizarro. He had a 
23-6 record, pitched the most 
innings, 274, registered the most 
strike-outs, 318 and compiled a 
1.77 earned run average. In at 
least 15 games, he whiffed 10 or 
more batters. 

“I just throw,” says Pizarro 
and most of the time it’s his fast 
ball. 

But the Puerto Rican dandy 
says he’s learning how te be- 
come a “pitcher. 

“I get help in learning how 
to pitch with men on base, how 
to throw to first,” he said. In 
the Sally League, he didn’t need 
pitching accessories, Up here, 


he does. 
tl 


The Majors Have 


—— a recent mild slump. 

sino Cimoli of the Dodgers 
could well be the answer to a prob- 
lem as serious in Brooklyn as a new 
ball park. He filled the long-felt 
need for a regular left-fielder who 
could field as well as hit until a 
recent leg injury put him on the 


‘New Headliners 


Robin Roberts and Curt Simmons. 
He won four straight before the 
zooming Reds tagged him with his 
first defeat. 


Who's new among major league 
headliners: : 

Pitcher Duane (Duke) Maas of 
the Detroit Tigers, an 0-7 flop in 
the majors last season, won six of 
his first seven decisions including a 
'three-hitter over the Yankees and 
three five-hitters against other 
clubs. The 26-year-old right-hand- 
er, plagued by a sore arm in other 
years, reported in top shape this 
spring to pitching coach Willard 
Hudlin to work out his difficulties. 

Don Hoak of the Cincinnati 


‘vious major league campaigns with 
Brooklyn and the Cubs, moved 
over to the National League’s most 
powerful group of bat-swingers 
this season and caught base-hit 
fever. Birdie Tebbetts changed his 
awkward stance, taught him an up- 
right, relaxed swing and Hoak shot 
‘into the .350 class. 

Reno Bertoia of the Tigers was 
all but written off as a “bonus baby 
‘bust” after three full seasons and 
part of a fourth as a spare wheel 
in Detroit’s infield. But the plucky 
kid born in St. Vito, Udine, Italy, 
settled down in the minors last sea- 
son and this spring won a clear shot 
at third base for Detroit. He took 
tranquilizer pills to settle his jitters, 
thrived under steady work and at 
last look. was hitting .364. 

Jack Sanford of the Phillies, who 
spent eight years pitching in the 
minors and then went into the 
Army, came out last September 
and won his first big league start 
against the Cubs. With a curveball 
improved under the direction of 
coach Whit Wyatt, Jack picked up 
right in stride this spring as the 
biggest winner on a staff, including 


Reds, a .230 hitter in three pre- 


baseman, had the stuff to be a Cincinnati —__- 
Yankee all along and all he needed| Milwaukee ___- 
was the chance. His chance came Brooklyn __._ _ 
when veteran Billy Martin re-in-| Philadelphia _-~ 
jured a gimpy leg. Bobby made St. Louis ____~ 
capital of the opportunity and!New York ___- 
a enough base-hits to read Chicago 


backseat this spring to Warren’ 
Hacker (an ex-Cub) as the pitcher 
mostmost likely to hel 

Cincy win a pennant. if 
not disappointed and Acker was a! 
bonus, winning five of his first six) Chicago T 
decisions in relief including both|Cleve 19 
ends of a doubleheader against the New York -~_- 
Pirates on May 19. 


in two previous trials with the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, was awarded “title’ 
to third base in the Red Sox in- 
field and told to defend it with his 
bat if he could. He has—so far— (no games scheduled) 


shelf temporarily. 
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Tom Acker of the Reds took a 


slugging| 
acker has 


ae hee 
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15 
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» Baltimore 17 
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Frank Malzone, who couldn't hit 
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RED SOX ARE PLUMMETING, 


‘NOT LONG, SAYS HIGGINS 


in 
“won't be down here long.” 


Mike Higgins predicted today 
slippin 


BOSTON, May Ree, 3 gape pay off, the Sox lost 8- . 
us| “We'll snap out of this batting 
Boston Red Sox, throttled slump before long,” he said. “It 


i 


hitting, 
place by poor hitting |stands to reason that so many fel- 


fif 


The extravagantly-patient Hig-. lows can’t remain in a slump at the 


gins said he was optimistim about same time.” 
putting together a winning streak} 


The Red Sox showed a 10-6 rec- 


to lift the club back into the first). on the road when they came 


division. To help things along he |home May 10. Then they went in- 


shook up his lineup before Tues-| 
day’s game with Cleveland. But (toe puzzling mass battin 


slump 
and found themselves in fifth place 


Sunday night after losing a 6-2 


an, Francisco Herrera, first baseman . 


, (per - game, 


with Herrera. The 22-year-old first baseman tips the scales at 250 
pounds, spread over a 6-3 frame, and has the agility of a cat it is 
said. Don Osborn, Marlin coach who had the young Cuban at 
Schenectady in 1955, said “I don’t think there is a first baseman 
who: can out-field Herrera. At the rate he is going, Francisco is 
certain to make the majors.” The gigantic prospect was bought 
from the Kansas City Monarchs of the Negro League in 1955 and 
sent to Schenectady where he batted .297 and hit 17 homeruns. At 
first he resisted all efforts to change his wide-open battin 

said to impair his production, but after his average dro to .288 
last year and a poor .236 mark in the Cuban Winter League he 
ae to a ae with a closer stance which seemingly has 
helped. In his first 24 games with the Marlins this season the 
powerful .fancy-dan of a first baseman has been batting at a .350 


-clip. 3 


Bes 2 Oe tas at 
Don’t have any data—except bare statistics—but see where pro 
basketball player Dick Ricketts, of the Pittsburgh Pirates 
has won three straight games for Rochester in the Triple A Interna- 
tional League, sporting the best ERA average, a low of 1.20 runs 


stance, | 


|now that many feel the 


contest to the league leading Chi- 
cago White Sox. 

That was the sixth loss in the 
last nine games which made for 
an overall mark of just five vic- 
tories in 14 Fenway Park appear- 
ances. 

The excitement and _ first-place 
dreams fostered here by Boston’s 
roaring start have been so tempered 
Sox 
might have seen the last of the 


first division. 

‘With outfielders Ted Williams 
and Jackie Jensen batting .3894 and 
.309, respectively, they are more 
than holding their own. And though 
centerfielder Jimmy Piersall 


coe jimmy, Peal 
ped, inched his way up to .226. 
toward: his usual .280 level... 


